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The second time 


T’S home, but it isn’t perfect. You know more now than 

when you first hung up those curtains and moved your 
furniture in. You have lived with those walls, bookcases, 
radiators, cups and saucers long enough to know their 
merits and demerits. The kind you would buy the second 
time, and the kind you wouldn’t buy. If you and Sarah 
could start all over again, you’d profit from that experience. 
Avoid what has proved unwise—study advertisements, 
home-furnishing pamphlets—let the potatoes scorch and 
the lima beans boil dry—just comparing new refrigerators, 
bath-tubs, patterns of delicate china. You’d want to make 
sure what you bought this time would please you as much 
tomorrow as today. 


Yet day by day you are making that home-place over. 
“We do need some new curtains.” ‘Hadn’t we better get 
some butter-knives?” The only difference is a gradual in- 
stead of a wholesale affording. And by knowing the adver- 
tisements you know the future of what you buy. You know 
by name, for instance, the curtains that won’t sag or fade. 


ALL the wisdom that your windows, your electric washer 
and ironer, the wind, sun, rain would write out for you 
slowly about those curtains, season by season— you get in 
one swift reading of the curtain advertisements. Experience 
usually deals with the past. With advertisements, it deals 
with the future! You buy the now and the will-be when 
you buy advertised wares. 


Reap the advertisements to know what is advertised— 
what is certain to satisfy you. 


bane 


Reading advertisements prepares you 
for happy, safe choices first times as well as 
second times—every time you buy 
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“IT Was Never So Embarrassed! 


Just when I wanted to be so proud of you, you sat 
there all evening without saying a single word” 


v4 i. a ® you a bit harsh?” 
“Not in the slightest. 
Couldn’t you think of anything to 
Sayl 
“No, I couldn’t. How was I to 
get in on that kind of conversation?” 

“And what did you expect them to 
talk about—business ?” 

“Really, Ja e 

“Oh, I’m so ashamed! I wanted 
to be proud of you, Ted. You are 
cleverer and more successful than 
any man who was at*that dinner to- 
night—but you acted as though you 
were afraid to open your mouth.” 

“I was, dear! What do I know 
about that philosopher they were 
talking about—what was his name? 
Nietzsche. I couldn’t even follow 
their conversation, half the time...” 

“You should read more. It’s piti- 
ful! Why, you didn’t contribute one 
idea or opinion all evening. I was 
never so embarrassed!” 

“I'd like to read more, but you 
know how much time I have!” He 
helped her into the cab, then turned 
to her with a smile. “But you made 
up for both of us tonight, Jane! 
You were wonderful! How did you 
ever find out so many things to talk 
ibout 2” 


Busy People Enjoy This Way 
of Becoming Well-Informed 
_ Jane glowed, flattered by her hus- 
band’s praise. “Do you really think 
' made a good impression on those 
eople, Ted ?” 
“I should 





say you did!” he 





laughed. “You seemed to know about 
everything. Well, you have plenty 
of time to read.” 

“Ts that so!” she retorted. ‘I have 
even less time to read than you. I 
found all that information in Elbert 
Hubbard’s Scrap Book.” 

“What’s that?” 

“You must have heard about it. 
It’s quite famous. Now don’t tell me 
you don’t know who Elbert Hubbard 
was! One of America’s most ver- 
satile men—a _ writer, craftsman, 
orator, business man—a many-sided 
genius. Well, when he was quite 
young, he started reading the great- 
est thoughts of the greatest men of 
all ages. He marked the passages 
which inspired him most—the high- 
lights of literature.” 

Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book 
Selections from 500 Great Writers 

“Imagine, Ted! In that one great Scrap 
Book are all the ideas that helped Hub- 
bard most, all the wonderful bits of wis- 
dom that inspired him—the greatest 
thoughts of the last twenty-five hundred 
years! He did all your reading for you! 
You don’t need to go through long, tire- 
some volumes—you can get at a glance 
what Hubbard had to read days and days 
to find. Promise me you'll read in it 
every day for five or ten minutes, dear! 
It will make you so well-informed—you'll 
never need to feel embarrassed or uncom- 
fortable in company again.” 

“Tt sounds great,” he said, as the cab 
drew up at their door. “Why didn’t you 


” 


tell me about it long ago! 


Sent FREE for Examination 


The Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book 
is a unique volume made up of ideas, 


thoughts, passages, excerpts, poenis, epi 
grams—selected from the master think 
ers of all ages. Selected by Elbert 
Hubbard, himself a master thinker. 
There is not a commonplace sentence in 
the entire volume. Only the best of a 
lifetime of discriminating reading has 
been included. 

This Scrap Book is a fine example of 
Roycroft bookmaking. The type is set 
Venetian style—a page within a page— 
printed in two colors on fine, tinted book 
paper. Bound scrap-book style and tied 
with linen tape. 

Please examine it at our expense! The 
coupon entitles you to special five-day 
examination privilege. Just send it off 
today, and the famous Elbert Hubbard 
Scrap Book will go forward to you 
promptly. When it arrives, glance 
through it. If you aren’t inspired, en- 
chanted—simply return the Scrap Book 
within the five-day period, and the ex- 
amination will have cost you nothing. 


Otherwise send only $2.90, plus few 
cents postage, in full payment. 
We urge you to act now. We want 


you to see the Scrap Book and iudge it 
for yourself. Mail this coupon TODAY 
to WM. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Dis- 
tributors, Dept. 488, 50 West 47th Street, 
New York City. 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors 
Dept. 488, 50 W. 47th Street, New York City 

You may send me for five days’ free exam- 
ination a copy of Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book 
in cloth-lined butcher paper binding With- 
in the five-day period I will either return the 
Scrap Book without obligation, or keep it for 
my own and send only $2.90, plus few cents 
postage in full payment. 


Name. 


Address... iaieniinitighaaniiidhen nciiiaiaddeditilaca’ 


A few copies are available in a sturdy bind- 
ing of semi-flexible basket-weave buckram 
for only $1 additional. Please check in this 
square if you want this de luxe binding, with 
the same return privilege. 
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New Mexico Military Institute 


“In the Sunshine State” 


Balanced program of academic, 
including: polo 
Outdoor life the year round. 
rides, 


A school of distinction offering exceptional High 
work under the most favorable co litions 
military and physical training All sports, 
R.O.T.C. Altitude 3700 feet. 

dry climate A cavalry schoc Every boy 
COL. D. C. PEARSON, Supt. 


Box R. Roswell, 


School and Junior College 


and swimming 
Bracing air, 
rates. 


Moderate 





New Mexico 











rating. Christian influence. 


San Diego Army & Navy Academy 


“THE COMING WEST POINT OF THE WEST” 


Prepares for colleges, West Point and Annapolis. 
Land and water sports all year. 
| For catalogue address COL. THOS. A. DAVIS, Pacific Beach, San Diego, California. 


University of California’s highest scholastic 
Second semester now open. 














Dr. Schmidt’s College 


St. Gall (Switzerland) 2500 


best 
rland. 
years. 
nation 


one of the largest and 
known colleges ot Switze 
Boys from 8 to 20 

Prepares for every exami 


INCOMPARABLE SITUATION 


Italian and Ger 
winter sports. 


Resident English, French, 
man masters. Summer and 
Physical training 





Apply for prospectus, references and 


schvol-maguzine to Dr. Schmidt. 











Just What You Are Looking For 
A place where the boy can study and 
grow. An accredited school in a quiet 
town in Iowa. 


PWORTH 


ILITARY @ CADEMY 
We take them large and | 
small. We can train for 
business or fit for College. 


Write to the Superintendent—Epworth, Iowa 





MILITARY ‘ACADEMY 


Prepares for College, West Point, or Annapolis 
on certificate. Faculty of college trained men. 
All sports; golf and swimming pool. 67 acre 
campus, 9 stone and brick buildings. Enrollment 
is limited. 

Write for Catalog. 


BOX 610, COLUMBIA, TENN. 


That there should one man die 
igncrant who had the capacity for 
knowledge, this I call a tragedy. 
Thomas Carlyle. 











ENTWORTH 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


LEXINGTON, MO., 43 miles from Kansas City 


The outstanding characteristic of this school is the 
splendid cooperation between faculty and students 
which always produces the best results. Junior and 
Senior High Schools, and Junior College. Accredited. 
Oldest military school west of the Mississippi River. 
Excellent equipment and facilities. For catalog ad 
Col. S. Sellers, Box 5, Lexington, Mo. 


LUKIN MILITARY ACADEMY 
“The School with a Personality” 
A SCHOOL FOR THE SMALLER 
BOYS 


Individual Teaching and Training 
5219 Broadway San Antonio, Tex. 
ETMMMHMMANNNUNUNANINININAIOUIULEOUVLLUVOVUVUUUUUUEUUVTUUUUUUUIVUVLUOSLEU UU 


DEL MONTE 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


Pacific Grove, California 
A select Boarding School for boys. 
Write for catalog 
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Randolph-Macon Academy 


Prepares boys for college or business life. 
Beautiful location in the mountains. Com- 
modious buildings. Low rates due to 
liberal endowment. Modern gymnasiums 
and swimming pool. Sports. Write for 
catalog. 

Col. Wm. R. Phelps, Prin., Box S, Bedford, Va. 





School Information 


FREE Catalogs of all Schools (or Camps) in 
U. S. Advice, official rating, etc. Want for 
Girls or Boys? No fees. State Chartered Bu- 
reau. American Schools Assn., 1204 Stevens 


=/@-B 








Bldg., Chicago, or 1212 Times Bldg., New York. 








WARD-BELMO N T 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
Offers 4 years preparatory, 2 years college work 
Fully accredited. Music, Art, Literature, P 
cal Training, Expression, Domestic Art, § 


tarial. All sports including Riding. Refer 
required. For “The Story of Ward-Belm 
address 


Belmont Heights, Box 315, Nashville, Tenn, 


OAK GROVE 


Established 1849 
A Quaker Boarding School for Girls 


Ideal country location. Thorough college pre 
ration and character training. Indoor and ‘ 
door sports. Horseback riding for each girl. Ex 
penses moderate. New fireproof and moder: 
dormitory expected to be ready for occupancy j 
fall of 1927. Address, Principals, Mr. and Mrs 
Robert E. Owen, Vassalboro, Maine. 


MILLERSBURG COLLEGE 
Founded 1850 


Select boarding school for girls, 4 to 25. Junior Col 
lege, intensive College preparatory, grades, Kinder 
garten, special courses. Well equipped Gymnasium 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Home economics, 
Box R—Millersburg, Ky. 


Business 





1868 Stonewall Jackson College 1927 
Abingdon, Virginia 

A Standard Junior College for Girls. 

Literary Courses Leading to the A.B. Diploma, 

Preparatory Studies for College Entrance. 

Special Opportunities for Music, Art, Expression, Vhys 

ical Education, Home Economics, and the Secretarial 


Course. 
Splendid Faculty; Beautiful Location; Modern Eq 


ment; Reasonable Mates. 
For catalog and view pook, address F. W. Alexander, 
ent 


resident. 
“STONEWALL SERVES” 


HOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited college for women. A.B.; 
B.S., in Home Economics; B.M. in Musi 
¥ ractical courses in Education, English 
Speech, and Art. Ten new buildings. 125 
acres. Catalogue. Address Registrar, H 
College, Frederick, Md. 


ROSE HAVEN 


For thirty girls from 5 to 14 years. 
exact demands of exceptionally part 
parents. Beautiful estate, excellently equi} 


. FG. 
Box 17-R, Tenafly, N. J. 


1 





8 miles from N 
Mary Birchard, 





WESLEYAN 
Oldest Chartered College for Women 
Fully accredited. Splendid buildings 
Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. 





Nothing you put into a boy o 
girl is ever lost. It is like the bré 
on the waters. It will come back 
ter many days.—Angelo Patri. 





| THE SELECTION OF A GOOD SCHOOL IS VERY IMPORT AN] 
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Peeeeeeeeeeeueneeeeeeseens 


this age of rapid travel 
| quick communication, 
thousand miles do 
not present a very great dis- 
ta And yet in the matter 
f sembling material and 
hing a special number of 
vazine in connection with 
ent that took place three 


ree 


A REPORT OF 
ADDRESS 


OSTEND IMPRESSIONS 


THE ROTARIAN 


u.s. 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER 


ADDRESS OF KING ALBERT 


THE YEAR’S WorRK 


Emerson 


PRESIDENT’S 
Harry H. Rogers 6 


Gause 9 
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August 
1927 


PEUEEUCUOOEEOEOOSR ROR EREOROEOREE® 


PATEN T OF FiIiCcCe 


initiative 
rogram was 


articles put quite a lot of 
into their talks and the p 


commented on by everyone as very 
5 much of a success. 
. I thought some other club might 
wish to use the same plan. About 47 


out of 65 members of our club read 


THE RoraniaN regularly. 
HARRIS 
here.” 


CLypE D 


“Your representative 


President, Rotary Club 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


thousand miles from where 
that magazine is edited and ARTHUR H. SApp—-PRESIDENT- * 8 e 
printed, it represents a tre- ELECT Roscoe Gilmore Stott 11 =a sien, 
mendous task. The assembling Who's Who—In This 
f suitable pictures, many of Peccavi! . Howard Vincent O’Brien 12 Number 
which could not be secured " Harry H. Rogers, who com- 
until a considerable time after Wuat CAN Rotary Do pleted his year’s administra- 
the Convention, was no small FOR Europe 2. T. C. Thomsen 16 tion in a blaze of glory at 
alegre in itself. However, Ostend, was given the decora- 
we have attempted to cover Ranpom PicTURES FROM THE CONVENTION 18 tion of Commander of the 
the Convention at Ostend in a Order of the Crown, as a mark 
— that — give bs THE Wor_p-WiIpE VIEW of appreciation, by the Belgian 
reader a general perspective 5 eeie = ies = 
¢ ant a event pm OF ROTARY William Thompson Elliott 22 government, of the Rotary 
( 1at gre y movement and its establish- 
lifferent angles. > ment in Belgi 

; : 7 gium. 

It does not happen to be A Bic PROGRAM ee ; : 
oper avis Ga eee For Rotary. Charles M. Sheldon 24 Emerson Gause, managing 
magasine (evel sispedial See editor of THE ROTARIAN, is a 
ber) to seme’ Gia: gaetionin’ CONVENTION LEGISLATION 27 member of the Rotary Club of 
person. Just why such a cus- ey ae gg — 
tom has never been in vogue, Rotary CiuB ACTIVITIES 28 Rotary conventions, has writ- 


we know not; however, if such 
were proper, there is one Ro- 
tarian to whom we would like 
to pay some little honor by 
emblazoning his name some- 
where in a prominent place on the title 
page. This Rotarian was not at Ostend. 
He was prevented from going because 
his health did not permit. However, 
because Paul P. Harris, some twenty- 
two years ago, thought business men 
might be a little more friendly, he got 
together a group which was later called 
the Rotary club. From that little 
group of four has evolved the world 
movement epitomized at Ostend. 


8); 


* * * * 


The frontispiece this month is a pic- 
ture of H. M. King Albert as he ap- 
peared on the platform of the conven- 
tion hall attended by President Harry 
Rogers and Dr. Edouard Willems. The 
presence of Belgium’s popular ruler 
was recognized as the final expression 
of the cordial welcome which his sub- 
jects everywhere extended to Rotarians. 


* * * * 


During the second week of August— 
8th to 11th—the International Council 
meeting will be held in Chicago. More 
than sixty district governors, directors 
of Rotary International, and committee 
chairmen will gather and discuss Ro- 


Other Features and Department: 
Among Our Letters (page 48); Pictures of Directors (page 
(pages 14 and 15.) 


Pictures of District Governors 


tary problems of extension, boys work, 
community service, and the year’s pro- 
gram. This year especial attention will 
be given to the new set-up of commit- 
tees— Aims and Objects, Vocational 
Service, Community Service, and Club 


Service. 
* * * * 


In the July number we printed a let- 
ter from A. J. Hutchinson, secretary of 
the Auckland, New Zealand, Rotary 
Club, commenting upon a plan of util- 
izing THE ROTARIAN as the basis of a 
club program. It appealed to the Ro- 
tary Club of Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 
They tried the plan. Here is a letter 
from the president which tells the re- 
sult: 

I thought you would be interested to know that 
we used the July number of THE RorTarIAN last 
week as the basis of our program. Our decision 
to do this came from reading the communication 
on page three from A. J. Hutchinson of the 
Rotary Club of Auckland, New Zealand. 

We had asked all of the Rotarians to bring a 
copy of the current number of THE ROTARIAN to 
the club with them; most of them responded. 

We had asked four of our members to review 
briefly three articles or stories appearing in the 
current number. The President of our local 
State Teachers College made quite a successful 
talk in reviewing the article by Thomas Arkle 
Clark. The other three members that reviewed 


ten reports of several of these 
gatherings. 

Roscoe Gilmore Stott, Litt.D., 
of Franklin, Indiana, is a 
writer and lecturer. He is a 
personal friend of Arthur Sapp, and so 
is well qualified to describe Rotary’s 
chief to other members of the organ- 
ization. 


Charles M. Sheldon, D.D., is a Con- 
gregational minister of Topeka, Kansas; 
contributing editor of the Christian 
Herald; and author of many books with 
a religious angle. 


T. C. Thomsen, of Aarhus, Denmark, 
is a former director of Rotary Inter- 
national. His classification in Rotary 
is “cream and oil separators.” 


Canon W. Thompson Elliott, of Leeds, 
England, has been president of the 
British unit of Rotary and has also 
been prominent in affairs of the world- 
wide organization. He served on the 
convention committee and was a di- 
rector of Rotary International last year. 


Howard Vincent O’Brien is a journal- 
ist and advertising man who received 
his B.A. at Yale; was a founder of the 
“Art” magazine; and served in the 
Field Artillery of the A. E. F. His 
home is in Winnetka, Illinois, although 
he has been living in Paris during the 
past summer. 


Editorial Comment (page 26) ; 





THE ROTARIAN is published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, by Rotary International, 
Directors: Norman B. Black (Chairman), Charles E. White, 

‘es and articles in regard to the activities of Rotary International. 
cond class matter, December 30, 1918, at the Post Office at Chicago, Dlinois, under the act of March 3, 


Arthur H., 
Marcel Franck, Raymond J. Knoeppel, I. 


1879. 


Sapp, President; Chesley R. 
B. Sutton. 
In other respects responsibility is not assumed for the opinions expressed by authors. 
Terms of subscription, 25 cents the copy; $1.50 the year in 


Perry, Secretary; Publications Committee 
As its official organ this magazine carries authoritative 
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LBERT, King of the Belgians, Edouard Willems (left) Gov- 


U U 
A ernor of the Sixty-first District (Belgium), and International = 
President Harry H. Rogers. The picture was taken just after : 
His Majesty had formally opened the Convention with the speech 
which appears upon the opposite page. is 
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Address of King Albert | 


In Opening the Eighteenth Annual Convention 
of Rotary International at Ostend, Belgium 
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AM deeply moved by your warm 

reception and by the heart-felt 

and eloquent speech of Mr. Harry 
Rogers, the devoted and distinguished 
president of Rotary International. Let 
me express to him my gratitude for 
the kind words he has addressed to 
me and especially for his friendliness 
towards my country, whose people and 
whose conduct I was glad to hear him 
praise in so cordial a manner. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Belgium’s ambition is to win the 
esteem and respect of other nations 
by her devotion to right, her love of 
justice, her grit, and her sense of 
progress. (Cheers.) 

It gives me a great pleasure to 
welcome to-day thousands of Ro- 
tarians from America, from Great 
Britain, from countries all over the 
world. The presence here of so many 
ladies and the keen interest they take 
in the matter, is a precious encourage- 
ment and will contribute to the success 
of this humanitarian campaign. 

We highly appreciate your coming 
to Belgian soil to hold your inspiring 
convention. Ostend is proud to receive 
you and will do her best to give you 
a lasting and agreeable remembrance 
of Belgian hospitality. 

Three thousand American citizens 
crossing the Atlantic—the Atlantic 
which your fellow-countrymen, Lind- 
bergh and Chamberlain, crossed in 
some thirty hours—is indeed an im- 
portant event and proves the strength 
of Rotarian feeling and co-operative 
spirit. A Rotarian myself, as your 
president has kindly remembered— 


vinced of the increasing influence of 
your remarkable organization. (Ap- 
plause.) 

The application of the golden rule 
to personal, business, and community 
life, stimulates the development of 
that sense of citizenship so difficult 
and yet so imperatively essential to 
cultivate. 

A lively and active civic spirit is 
the root of all good governments. 

Rotarian principles are those that 
make good servants of the State and 
develop amongst members of a nation 
and of a society, true friendship— 
that great need of the world. (Hear, 
hear.) 

To accept the sacrifice of self to 
one’s neighbor, to accept the idea of 
ethics in trade and in profession, is to 
be well aware of the responsibilities of 
a modern citizen. 

Groups of individuals, working 
close together like you do for a com- 
mon purpose can accomplish wonders. 

The great Rotarian ideal, essentially 
a humanitarian ideal of brotherhood, 
may have an efficient application in 
the broad sphere of international 
relationship. (Cheers.) 

Friendliness in international rela- 
tions can be fostered by friendliness in 
international trade. 

When I see this large gathering of 
enlightened and patriotic men, I 
firmly believe in the brilliant success of 
the Convention opening to-day. 

The achievements of the past have 
been encouraging, the results in the 
future should be equally beneficial, and 





and I think I am alone in the classifica- I confidently look forward to that 


aaa 








tion to which I belong (laughter)—-I _ future. 

1? know how sound and trustworthy your I hereby declare the Eighteenth 
| movement is, and I am sincerely con- Convention opened. 
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Report of the Year’s Work 


Annual Convention Address of the President 


NE would hardly be human 
not to be moved by this 
demonstration. To have the 
good wishes and respect of 

so many fine Rotarians and their ladies 
is the greatest compensation life has 
to offer. 

One year ago at the Denver Conven- 
tion the voting delegates conferred 
upon me the greatest honor within their 
power. 

At no time have I been unmindful 
of the honor conferred or the responsi- 
bility assumed. 

With what ability and energy I pos- 
sessed, and with the assistance of a 
loyal group of co-workers, I proceeded 
to discharge the duties prescribed by 
the Constitution, or made necessary by 
precedent. 

In a spirit of humility and with a 
deep sense of inadequacy in the per- 
formance of my duties, I come here 
at the end of a very happy year of 
service, to report briefly upon the 
events of the year, and if time per- 
mits to make some suggestions intended 
for the betterment of Rotary. 

It is peculiarly fitting that this Con- 
vention should be held in this most 
beautiful city and in this most interest- 
ing and historic country. 

For some years we have been stress- 
ing the Sixth Object of Rotary, with its 
ultimate goal—International Peace. 
What country has stood out more 
prominently than this, as an advocate 
of peace? What people are more de- 
voted to its pursuits than this people? 
So, happy are we to gather here as 
apostles of good will, fellowship and 
friendship, to learn more of Rotary in 
action, and to receive the inspiration 
which will send us home to our various 
countries and clubs with a renewed 
determination to do our utmost to ad- 
vance the entire program of Rotary. 

Six years ago the Convention was 
held at Edinburgh, Scotland, and when 
we realize the extent to which Rotary 
has grown since that time who dares 
to prophesy what the next few years 
have in store for us in the matter of 
extension, especially in Europe? 

At Edinburgh there were but seven- 
teen countries in Rotary, with a total 
of 975 clubs. At that time there were 


but 35 clubs in the British Isles, and 
but two on the Continent of Europe. 
Madrid, Spain, had 12 members, and 
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By Harry H. Rogers 
President of Rotary International 
4 
AFTER recalling the great 
expansion of Rotary since 

the Edinburgh convention, 
felt that “the first five Ob- 
jects should not be read in a 
lower tone, but the Sixth 
sis.” Hence in his term of 
office he had emphasized the 
international aspect —had 
> ¢ 


President Rogers said he had 
should be read with empha- 
thought it the means to an 


soSoeiotoesonte efoatoetoacoes 


even greater growth than that 
marked by an increase—in 


the six years—from 975 to : 
% 2600 member clubs. & 
Seetedtvteteteeattetetetetedeteteteteteetetee 


Paris, France, sixteen. Today, there 
are 40 countries in Rotary. Now there 
are 251 clubs in the British Isles, and 
73 clubs on the Continent of Europe, 
with 2,500 Rotarians. 

Suffice it to say that if Rotary shall 
grow on the Continent during the next 
six years, as it has in the British Isles 
during the past six, we shall all be 
happy. 

At the outset of the year’s work, one 
of the first things to be done was to 
organize the Board of Directors and 
select a Secretary and an Editor for 
THE RoTaRIAN. This was done at 
Denver before returning to our homes 
from the last convention. 

The committees of Rotary Interna- 
tional were then appointed, as pro- 
vided by law, and in accordance with 
past practice. This was no easy job 
and members of the Board and lead- 
ing Rotarians were consulted in order 
to make the best possible selection. 
Only men of outstanding Rotary accom- 
plishment were considered. There was 
also taken into consideration the suc- 
cess which had been attained in the 
business or professional world by those 
considered. We tried to select men 
the mere mention of whose name would 
reflect honor upon Rotary. No me- 
diocre or unsuccessful Rotarians were 
appointed. Geography was also taken 
into consideration and a sincere effort 
was made so to constitute the com- 
mittees that they would be truly Inter- 
national. The committee members 
from Great Britain and Ireland were 
recommended by President Sydney 


Pascall and from the other countri: 
by the governors or leading Rot 
of said countries. 

The next important problem was the 
building of a program based upon 
convention action, board precedent, and 
the Objects of Rotary. A _ progran 
which could be taken to the individual 
clubs, stressing the real importance of 
the Six Objects, and the necessity of 
bringing home to the individual Ro 
tarians the value of applying the idea 
of service, to his “personal, busines: 
and community life.” 

In this effort we had the experienc: 
of past years and the advice of com. 
mittee chairmen and the entire board to 
guide us. The program as 
agreed upon and submitted, had inter 
twined throughout something to chal 
lenge the interest of every member, if 
properly presented by those charged 
with responsibility. 

Our next duty was to present the 
program to the district governors, rep 
resentatives of Rotary in Britain and 
Ireland, special commissioners and 
honorary special commissioners, in such 
a way that they would appreciate it 
and be so inspired by it that they would 
go back to their respective fields of en- 
deavor with the firm resolve to make 
Rotary effective. 


finally 


* presenting the program at the In- 

ternational Council Meeting, your 
President said: “The program of Ro- 
tary has been pretty well outlined by 
convention and board action, usually 
based upon committee recommenda- 
tions and sustained by membership 
approval. Rotary has so grown and 
developed that no program would be 
adequate unless based upon the Six 
Objects. To hold the attention and 
intensify the zeal of Rotarians, the 
progress must be broad enough 
challenge the interest of every ‘ndi- 
vidual member. An analysis of the 
Six Objects will furnish program ma- 
terial for every club without regard to 
size and will furnish food for thought 
for all without regard to intellectual 
attainment. 

“While the program is built aroune 
the Six Objects we would be rem ~s in 
our duty this year if we did no: cal! 
to the attention of the Rotarians © the 
world the importance of stressin; ar- 
ticularly the Sixth Object. We al! 
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close the first five objects in 
thesis, but shall write the Sixth 
in italics. The first five shall 


but the 
emphasis. 


read in a lower tone, 
shall be read with 
it? We have increased the mem- 
yp of our Board so that we have 
members from outside the United 
Canada, Newfoundland, 
n and Ireland—one from Mexico, 
om Japan, and one from Italy. 
ave increased our per capita tax 
lollar and we are holding our 
national convention in Ostend next 
Why make the preparation and 
fail to take advantage of it to the 
t extent? 
Ve believe it is particularly fitting 
we bring this to your attention 
you may carry to the entire Ro- 
world our high aims and noble 


Great 


\ses— 
e advancement of understand- 
g, good will, and international 
eace through a world fellowship 

f business and professional men 
inited in the Rotary Ideal of 
Service. 

‘This is a ringing challenge. The 
object is advancement. This is a 
eaningful word. How important is 
to advance in education, business, or 
We are constantly striving 
There can be no standing 
anything else. So 
watchword. The 
Understanding, 
peace. 


+ 


ig10Nn. 


to advance. 
till in Rotary, or 


advancement is the 


idvancement of what? 
will, 


good and _ international 
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Oh! that we could und 1 IKIfw 

had understood, think of the irs 
averted, the lives saved and sorrows 
banished. Sometimes we do not have 
the facilities at our command by which 
we can understand. Sometime De 

cause of our jealousies and selfishness 
we refuse to understand. How often 
have you found after years of hatred 
and suspicion that the basis of it all 
was ill founded and that the friend of 
a few years could have been the friend 
of a life-time if we could only have 


understood. 


“Good will is a valuable term in 


every sense. In many business or 
ganizations one of the large items 
under the column of assets is good will. 


: 
our neigh- 


If we have good will toward 

bor, our schools, churches, cities, States 
and nations, how impossible it will be 
to entertain 
always poisonous and destructive. 


! Here is the 


hatred and _ jealousy, 


“International peace 


goal, for this point we strive, that our 
man-power may be used for con- 
structive rather than destructive pur- 
poses, that our resources may be util- 


ized for worth-while endeavor. This 
should be our chief desire. 

“A program which has for its pur- 
pose advancing or hastening ‘under- 


standing, good will and international 

peace’ should be an inspiring one. 
“How are these ideas to be advanced? 

By fellowship. What kind of fellow- 


ship? World fellowship. Fellowship 


Pll 





ot iom. Bu Oo 
me! No P 1 ¢ a 
eft alone king i congre € t 
courts i armle oO é al 
liplom: \ A] ese have i VW 
ire ! Vv trying a new la B 
ind p é il men from ¢ 
tion, who know that without " 
for which they strive will come to 
naught, are sitting down with é 
lows to try to devise a plan which meat 
safety and permanency. They kn 
if they become acquainted, fellowship 
one with the other and become frier 
there should be no desire for anything 
but peace. 
“All else has failed Here there 
a ray of hope. This not to b ( 
single handed, but unitedly. It is no 
one man’s job The single é 
days are over. The leading men of 
businesses and professions and from 
all countries must join hands. We can 
not be united unless we have a common 
ideal. Th we find in the Rotary 
motto, “He profits most who serve 
best.” This true o hould be true 
in a material sense although no 
us would put it on that low ba You 
salaries and your incomes are very 
largely in proportion to the service 
you render, but the Rotary ideal 
something’ more. It that I l 
that makes us know that wh e ar 
serving otne r ireé bul ling ou 
elve It € ame ideal t Mast 
‘ai ‘ oO? ( 








to: Wide World. 


Amid the joy of the three-day fete for Rotarians at Brussels immediately after the convention 
Rotary International did not forget those who gave their all that Belgium might work out het 


destiny in freedom. 


So on the grave of Belgium’s “Unknown Soldier” there lies another 


wreath, placed there on behalf of all Rotary by President Harry Rogers and District Governor 


Edouard Willems. 
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()stend [Impressions 


A Report of Events and an Estimate of Results 


UCH has already been writ- 
ten concerning Rotary’s 


/ Eighteenth Annual Con- 
i vention, and as time passes 


clearer perspective permits, other 
rs will be added to the record of 
ent. We see events from various 
The future historian of Rotary 
iluating the Ostend Convention in 
of what it meant to the advance- 
of Rotary and, in some degree, 
perhaps, to the progress of the world, 
will not depend so much upon a “close- 
up” view of the events, such as a par- 
ticipant might obtain, as he will rely 
upon the far-off, detached view—a dis- 
passionate examination of those things 
which were not only conceived but to 
hich impetus was given at Ostend. 

One writer has stated that the con- 
vention “was planned first and last as a 
piece of Rotary propaganda, and as 

uch was an immense success,” which is 

n entirely erroneous assumption. The 
convention was a tremendous piece of 
propaganda, but certainly was not 
planned as propaganda per se. Para- 
loxically propaganda is best when it is 
not propaganda. Anyone of that small 
group, headed by the unflinching, in- 
domitable Walter Cline, which labored 
so diligently for many months to make 
the convention a success, will disprove 
such assertion. The convention was 
planned primarily as an international 
fellowship gathering—a cosmopolitan 
rubbing of shoulders, if you please—and 
as an interpretation of the six objects of 
Rotary, with special emphasis on the 
Sixth Object. And as such it presented 
an opportunity for a visualization of 
World Rotary such as had not been 
presented in any previous convention. 
And as such it was tremendously effec- 
tive propaganda. “This convention,” 
stated Dr. Florestan Aguilar, of Mad- 
rid, from the stage of the Kursaal on 
Saturday night preceding the opening, 
“constitutes the greatest international 
delegation that has ever visited any city 
of Europe.” It was inevitable that the 
proceedings of such an international 
body should be propaganda, and because 
it was not planned as such, proved to be 
propaganda of the best sort. 

An observer going the rounds of the 
stations and the docks in Ostend on Sat- 
urday and Sunday preceding the open- 
ing of the convention would have had 
this organization we term World Ro- 


tary demonstrated to him in rather re- 


By Emerson Gause 
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HE Ostend convention dif- 
fered from previous gath- 
erings of its kind in that it 
was the first held in a country 
where English is not the chief 
language and where Amer- 


oes 


neo esensoegoasotoetoatees 
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ican delegates were not in the BS 
. . . Gi 
majority. As an experiment % 


it was a great success, and 
will have a substantial effect 
on Rotary extension work. 
other angles it was 


etettetontetoee 


From 
equally successful. 
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markable fashion. Ostend, with its 
near-by ports of entry, seemed to be the 
hub of a vast wheel, to the outer 
rim of which, and points in between, 
radiated countless railway lines and 
steamship lanes, bringing Rotarians 
from Australia and South America, 
from Africa, Asia, from Europe, from 
North America, from nearly forty 
countries where Rotary had penetrated. 
I know of nothing so calculated to rub 
off the corners of Rotary provincialism 
and national prejudices as that par- 
ticular period which marked at once the 
end of a journey and the beginning of 
an adventure. For one thing, it marked 
the beginning of a week which was to 
smash a good many superiority com- 
plexes. The notion that all Englishmen 
are cold, suspicious, smug, was to re- 
ceive a severe jolt. The idea that the 
convention would provide an opportun- 
ity for American business men to “pa- 
rade American crassness before the eyes 
of Europe,” an idea held somewhat gen- 
erally by self-conscious members of the 
self-styled intelligentsia in America 
rather than abroad, was to give no 
especial pain to even unduly sensitive 
spirits. The rather common belief that 
all Frenchmen are self-centered, grasp- 
ing, emotional was to be badly shat- 
tered for want of real evidence. Thus 
a good many preconceptions were dis- 
sipated in the clearer air of reflection 
and understanding. 

This undercurrent of fellowship 
which one found everywhere, in the 
convention hall, in the hotels, on the 
streets, in reality constituted a hacking 
away at the roots of the thing that has 


troubles of the 
John 


caused most of the 
world: misunderstanding. Sir 
Pratt, in his address to the convention 
on the opening day gave the sequence 
as something like this: “Misunderstand- 
ing leads to suspicion; suspicion leads 
to fear; fear leads to hatred; and 
hatred leads to war. Get rid of mis- 
understanding and you get at one of the 
roots of the evil whose bitter fruit is 
war.” 


(CERTAIN events and certain charac 

' teristics gave unique distinction to 
the Ostend convention. History records 
few instances of the sovereign of a great 
nation ascending the platform in a con 
vention of business men, having no of- 
ficial connection with the affairs of 
state, and not only calling that body 
together but delivering one of the prin- 
cipal addresses. His Majesty Albert I, 
King of the Belgians, came to Ostend, 
not only as the ruler of a “little country 
with a great soul,” as one speaker put 
it, but as a Rotarian. His appearance 
and his address was by far the one out- 
standing event of the program. It has 
been estimated that on that Monday 
morning eight thousand people, packed 
closely together on the convention floor 
and in the balconies of the huge Kur 
saal, heard the message that he came to 
deliver. What he said was but a re 
utterance, in part, of the principles 
that he set forth on a previous historic 
occasion when on December 1, 1909, he 
took the oath of fidelity to the Belgian 
Constitution and became King. Then 
he declared “Our prosperity depends 
upon the prosperity of the masses.” At 
Ostend he said, “Belgium’s ambition is 
to win the esteem and the respect of 
other nations by her devotion to right, 
her love of justice, her grit, and her 
sense of progress.” And he was cheered. 

A few moments later the assembly 
was thrilled to hear a Rotary pro- 
nouncement which carried the true ring 
of belief in a principle, of which the 
speaker was not only convinced was 
right, but which he practiced himself. 
This is what he said: “The application 
of the Golden Rule to personal, busi- 
ness, and community life, stimulates the 
development of that sense of citizen- 
ship so difficult and yet so imperatively 
essential to cultivate. A lively and 
active civic spirit is the root of all good 


governments. Rotarian principles are 








those that make good servant if the 
State and develop an zg members of 
a nation and of ciety, true friendship 


Again 


he was cheeré¢ ind again he gave ut- 
terance to a Rotary pronou ment that 
was at the me time a iallenge: 
“Groups of individuals, working close 
together like you do for a common pur- 
pose can accomplish onder The 
great Rotarian ideal, essentially a hu 
manitarian ideal of brotherhood, may 
have an efficient application in the 


broad sphere of international relation- 


ship.” Representatives of a dozen great 
metropolitan newspaper and news 
services sat at the pre table that 
morning (and throughout the week) 


and sent those wo 
by letter because 


rds back by cable and 
the utterance seemed 


to strike a new note in diplomacy, at 
least it was voiced under circumstances 
which everyone sensed as decidedly of 
the unusual—a “front-stairs” diplomacy 


that needed no deciphering, nor a read- 
ing between the lines. 

Other characteristics 
to the 


gave distinction 
to make 
the meeting eventful in the history of 


convention, and rved 


Rotary. It was the first time a con- 
vention had been held in a non-English 
speaking country. Five different 
tongues were spoken during the ses- 


sions, adding a distinct flavor of cosmo- 
politanism to the proceeding There 
was, of course, a larger representation 


of Rotary clubs from various countries 
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than before. In fact only two 
countries—of the forty in which there 
are clubs — failed of 
Nearly 90 per cent of all clubs were 
represented, to be exact, 89.1 per cent. 
Twenty-one countries had delegates or 
proxies from every club; nineteen coun- 
tries were represented by delegates in 
person from every club. The countries 
of Holland, Switzerland, and Belgium 
had approximately all members of all 
clubs present. With the exception of 
the United States, Great Britain and 
Ireland, and Canada, the three coun- 
tries mentioned registered the largest 
attendance. Australia had a registra- 
tion of 64; Italy, 62; Spain, 55; Irish 
Free State, 52; France, 34; New Zea- 


ever 


representation. 


land, 30; Mexico, 24; Denmark, 22. 
Thirteen came from _ far-off South 
Africa. The registration from Canada 


was 146; from Great Britain and Ire- 
land, 2,642; and from the United States, 
2,926. The total registration figures 
for all countries were 6,550. American 
Rotarians were, for the first time, ex- 
ceeded in number by the Rotarians of 
other countries. For those who really 
relish statistics, some figures will be in- 
teresting. The delegation from the 
United States, traveling on six char- 
tered Cunarders to the convention, and 
including passage back to the port of 
New York, traveled a grand total of 
20,500,000 miles or more than 800 times 
around the world; and paid approxi- 
mately $1,460,000 for steamship travel. 
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The 6,500 persons who were 
it has been conservatively « 
figured at 450 francs per day 
spent approximately 
francs during the week in Ost 
The first club to be found 
gium and only organized in 192 
roster of forty members—by 
smallest club to entertain a Rot 
vention—Ostend Rotary und 
tremendous task in housing a1 
taining such a host of visitor , 
notable success attending their et . 
ample testimony of the enterpr 
which they tackled the job. T iY 
Shak 3 


son, 


phrase a saying from 
“Ostend Rotary! Right noble { F 
merit!” 


N bestowing praise there is 

the chance of omitting some o1 
vidual or group. I find that a | nt 
difficulty. To attempt to give cr 
every case where credit is due wi 
to start with the first temporary 
vention committee appointed by t 
rectors of Rotary International 
two years ago and then pro 
through the list of succeeding co 
tees, each of which was charg: 
certain responsibilities ranging in 
acter from the preparation of t] 
vention budget to the housing ot 
thousand visitors in Ostend. Th« 
portation committee—headed by P 
President Guy Gundaker—was 

(Continued on page 80) 
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This picture was taken from the stage of the Kursaal at the first session of the Convention at Ostend. The vast hall was cr: 


rie d's 
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both on the convention floor and in the balconies, although the picture shows only one-half the assembly. Sessions were unt y few 
well attended throughout the week and the last day of the convention up to the last moment of the singing of “Auld Lang heen 
found every seat taken, standing room filled, and the balconies packed. 
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Arthur H. Sapp—President-Elect 


FY\wWO or three years ago the 
| Rotary Club of Franklin, Indi- 
ana, asked me as a Hoosier 
“literary chap” to help prepare the way 
for the coming of the new district 
governor. I didn’t know this man they 
called “Sapp” and I was a bit pre- 
judiced against him for I had been 
attached to a former governor or two. 
But I used my limited brain supply and 
the other boys used more and we wel- 
‘omed him. 
In my kind of work that demands 
national travel I meet “all kinds.” But 
love best of all the kind I found 
President Arthur to be—genuine. He 
is genuine—and practices law! He is 
personified Sincerity—that is Arthur 
Sapp! His speech, not at all orna- 
mental to one who makes his living in 
public speech, rang true. When he was 
gracious in compliment to our modest 
hospitality, we felt our Governor 
meant it. When he called us to a 
higher idealism, we knew he meant 
every word he spoke. 
Modest to an exceptional degree, the 
v International President’s attain- 
ments may not be known to many of 
the Rotarians as they are to this neigh- 
bor of Hoosierland. As a churchman, 
Arthur H. Sapp has been honored as 
few of the laymen of America have 
been honored, having been placed upon 





By Roscoe Gilmore Stott 


committees and in places of leadership 
accorded the few. As a public 
speaker he could go very far, if he so 
elected. He makes an appearance that 
is pleasing and commanding without the 
unwelcome pompousness so prevalent in 
platform work. He writes well and he 
thinks straight. 

Arthur came to my humble writing 
studio on that first visit to our little 
city and said, “Jimmie, I really don’t 
know why I am a Rotary governor. I 
was rather pushed into it. I am really 
not big enough. I’m just a country 
lawyer and I haven’t gotten very far.” 

A little later while a visitor in the 
Sapp home—a place of distinct refine- 
ment and a veritable oasis of hospi- 
tality to any weary pilgrim—lI sug- 
gested that he now had a State stand- 
ing and might go into politics. I 
thought of the governorship of our 
State. “Not for me,” said Arthur 
smiling. “I am not very political. 
Office does not appeal to me someway, 
even if I were worthy.” 

That modesty will work wonders in 
Rotary International—you wait and 
see! It will mean that the so-called 
“little fellow” gets the same deal as the 
so-called “big fellow.” It will mean a 
true comradeship for the little club. 

Arthur is thoughtfulness itself! I 
must tell you how our little girl went 


very 





Arthur’ 


him at his 


town. 
office 

And because it would bring 
a friend a little Arthur took 
of his precious time and wrote to me 


to a State convention in 


Timidly she visited 
and home. 


pleasure, 


what a nice little sixteen-year-older I 
had! And he’s done 
this year for others. 
a little town twenty miles away. 
there was Arthur, having seen a news 
paper item—and nothing to do but go 
right home with himself and Clara, 
and Clara Sapp is just about the 
friendliest Rotary Ann you’ll meet, too. 


it a hundred times 
speaking in 
Right 


I wa 


I am going to expect real Rotary 
progress because of the Ostend honor 
conferred upon this fellow-Hoosier. He 
has dignity—not a pompous affrontery 
but a quiet, gracious, commanding 
poise. He has brains—the kind that 
go to the bottom of things—and since 
his life has fallen in smaller places as 


well as greater, he will give each 
problem the merit it deserves. 
Without flag-waving and with no 


bravado our new president should ad- 
vance the ideals and ethics of Rotary 
forceful He 


the gift of sacrifice. He is brilliant in 


in a quiet, way. knows 


action. He uses tact with consummate 
skill. He can co-operate. 
Just you watch my distinguished 


Hoosier friend! 
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A Journalist Looks at the Convention 


By Howard Vincent O’Brien 


NTIL lately I had no more 
idea of what Rotary was or 
did than one might gather 


from such descriptions as— 
an assemblage of accountants, tailors, osteo- 
paths, university presidents, carpet manufac- 
turers, advertising men, millinery dealers, ice 
dealers, piano salesmen, laundrymen, and like 
eaders of public thought, who met weekly for 
the purpose of lunching together, listening to 
addresses by visiting actors and by lobbyists 
against the recognition of Russia, beholding 
vaudeville teams in eccentric dances, and in- 
lulging in passionate rhapsodies about Service 
and Business Ethics.* 

Furthermore it was my impression 
that one belonged to Rotary in order to 
sell things to other Rotarians. As a 
serious movement, it seemed somewhere 
between the Ku Klux Klan and a high- 
school “frat,” its basic go-getter pur- 
pose covered with a pious camouflage 
of language. 

Being in Paris, I thought I would 
drop over to Ostend and check these im- 
pressions. And though it took three 
changes of cars, two arguments with 
suspicious customs officials, and nine 
hours’ riding, mostly standing up in 
baggage-cars, I consoled myself with 
thoughts of the amusement I would 
have watching seven thousand Rotari- 
ans rotate. 

I found them in hat bands and badges 
of various colors, so in order not to be 
conspicuous, I got a badge myself. It 
said I was in the Service of the Press, 
and it took me into places for which 
ordinary Rotarians had to pay admis- 
sion. The only drawback was that its 
wearer seemed expected to know every- 
thing that was going on, which was 
sometimes embarrassing. 

When the convention opened, I was 
ready for it with a tolerant and su- 
perior smile, prepared for what the 
eminent scholar of Baltimore calls “the 
imbecility of Rotary blather.” But— 
the smile faded. There was a lump in 
my throat. That gathering of quiet 
voices, composed demeanor and gentle 
manners was not.funny. Jt was thrill- 
ing/ As one newspaperman put it: 
“The show was a swindle. I came for 
comic stuff. And there wasn’t any!” 


I had thought of Rotary—when I 
thought of it at all—as merely an Amer- 
ican reaction against the increasing 
hardness of American life. The United 
States had been built upon ideals, from 
Plymouth Rock to the Italians who had 





*From a current novel. 
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MONG the foreign jour- 


nalists who were repre- 
senting their newspapers and 
news services at the Ostend 
Convention was a well. 
known American magazine 
writer, Howard Vincent 
O’Brien, who has been living 
in France for several months. 
From the vantage point of the 
press table, and the viewpoint 
of one who is not a Rotarian, 
he gives you his impressions 
of the Convention in this ar- 
ticle written especially for 
“The Rotarian.” 
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come seeking education for their chil- 
dren. But this passion for the things 
of the spirit had burned low. The Land 
of the Free had become a land of slav- 
ery to the things of the flesh. Crafts- 
manship had declined with the rise of 
quantity production. There were mal- 
factors of great wealth at one end of 
the scale, labor turbulence at the other, 
and vicious politics in between; and 
the whole had come to a focus in such 
cynical slogans as “Get the money” and 
“In God we trust—all others cash.” 

But men were yearning, whether they 
knew it or not, for escape from this 
sterile materialism. Hence the speed 
with which the words of Paul Harris 
took root. 

‘There is nothing new in the Rotary 
creed. Every language has the equiva- 
lent of “he profits most who serves 
best,” as it also has equivalents for 
“business is business.” All philosophies, 
all religions, all social panaceas have 
said that the ills of man were the fruit 
of greed. 

And it is perfectly obvious that the 
state of the world today, ridden with 
fear and hatred, is the consequence of 
pretending that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive, while continuing 
to practice the law of the jungle. As 
always, man balances himself on an 
ethical tight-rope, his eyes now and 
then on the stars, his poor stumbling 
feet forever yielding to the gravita- 
tional pull of cupidity. 

And yet—there is something new. 

Along with American prosperity has 
come a fear of spiritual starvation. It 
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is gratifying to have large bank 
ances and a radio in every home. Ry: 
man does not live by bread alone. The», 
are men who were not satisfied—mal. 
contents and agitators of a new sort. 
Not visionaries and failures in practica| 
affairs, but successful men—questioning 
their success. And for the first tim; 
the zealot, instead of urging his wa, 
of life upon his fellows, is saying sim- 
ply: “I shall lead the better life, and 
other men may follow.” Thus, as | 
mused, I grew impatient with those 
who sneered at Rotary, ashamed that 
even in small measure I had been on 
of them. A pageant, as rich in signifi- 
cance as the Crusades, is passing them 
by, and they can see naught but an occa- 
sional necktie askew, hear naught but 
an occasional word worn slippery from 
over-much use. If to them, “Rotary” 
is a term of derision, so, no doubt was 
the word the sophisticates of the time 
applied to the followers of Peter the 
Hermit. 


S the days passed at Ostend, I real- 

ized that I was witnessing the most 
remarkable of phenomena—men think- 
ing as men, not as Americans, or Brit- 
ons, or Frenchmen. These Rotarians had 
gotten a perspective. They measured 
accurately the trivial differences which 
set apart the men of one nation from 
those of another. And without rhetoric 
or cant, they were expressing the 
strange conviction that if “service above 
self” could be made a living concep- 
tion for the individual, it could be made 
a living conception for groups of indi- 
viduals—for nations. 

Europe today is at a low ebb, most 
of its energies dissipated in paying for 
the last war, in getting ready for the 
next. Everywhere is an inflamed na- 
tionalism, men and women living under 
a black cloud of fear and mistrust. 
There is no concept of peace, save as 
an interlude between wars, of recovery 
and preparation. And everywhere is 2 
hopeless conviction that the “war to end 
war” preved only that war is inevitable 
as long as the present organization of 
society continues. 

It is wrong to call Europe “mi! 'tar- 
ist.” Though a certain type of mind 
strives to vivify that old hoax «about 
“war—fresh and glorious,” and «ome 
newspapers and the flat-skulled »eac- 
tionaries still spout idiocies about wh? 
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the great war, together with 
ite plans for achieving what they 
vuaranties,” the average European 
en too much war to have any illu- 
about it. But he feels himself 
s. He becomes a fatalist. War, 
psy and earthquakes and the flu, 
appens. It cannot be avoided. 
so Europe is full of armed men, 
creat military brains toil by day 
ght planning “defense”—though 
the military men doubt if for the 
war there will be any defense. 
generally, are beginning to sus- 
that there is no physical guaranty 
sure defense against superior 
1 force: that the only guaranty is 
dual good will. And when Euro- 
speak of this way out, in their 
is usually a note of despair. At 
Rotary Convention, to one who has 
something of Europe and knows 
burden that war has laid upon the 
of its people, it gripped the heart 
ear a Dutch manufacturer of bis- 
, a French silk merchant, an Eng- 
clergyman, a Belgian king, as with 
mate eagerness they told of the 
that the Rotary message brought 
he Old World. 
For in truth, Rotary offers Europe 
ymething new. It has no special “pro- 
im.” It engages in no propaganda. 
Its plans and convictions are rather 
zily set down. But it has a record 
achievement. The idea works. And 
a basic idea. It strikes at the root 
iuse of war, which is selfishness. 
It used to be thought that business 
spered by taking trade from com- 
The cynic still insists that 
that 





eTtltors. 


“you can’t change human nature”: 
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nations prosper by taking land and 
wealth from other nations. But the 
business man believes that he can train 
human nature. He has done it. To 
him competition is not a law of trade, 


but merely one stage in 
He believes that cooperation is better. 

In his small way he 
thing to stop price-fixing, bribery, re- 


its development. 


has done some- 
bates, discriminatory discounts and the 


like. When he 


most-favored-nation clauss 


attacks secret treaties, 
s, oil conces- 
sions, dollar diplomacy, “peaceful pene- 
tration” and 


petitive national life, he will be 


too-com- 
on fa- 


other evils of a 


miliar ground. He will know how to 
act. And he will have a method that 


has proved its worth. 


YJHEN the Danish delegate told how 

the four Scandinavian countries had 
agreed to submit all their differences to 
arbitration, the Rotarians nodded ap- 
provingly. This was the sort of thing 
they understood. It not 
atmosphere of the preliminary disarma- 
ment conference at Geneva, which I at- 
tended, where the English eloquently 
deplored the burden of great 
and the French eloquently deplored the 
burden of great navies 
statesman had to 
There was not much hope in the 
phere of Geneva: diplomats 


was at all the 


armies, 


and a Japan- 
ese cover a smile. 
atmos- 
grow cyn- 
ical at an early age. 

But this great of 
Ostend, which eight years before had 
echoed with the clang of rifle butts and 
hobnailed field there not 
merely an atmosphere of hope, there 
was an atmosphere of confidence. There 
was a serene faith that “understanding, 


here in Kursaal 


boots, was 
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A part of the delegation representing the Rotary clubs in Holland. 
is J. A. E. Verkade, a past director of Rotary International. 
trict Governor last year, and a former member of the Extension Committee of Rotary International 
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The man with the hat and coat 
At his left is Jurrien van Dillon, Dis 










£o Wi l nter! ) 
lefinite ly possible, 

Nor was it a gathering of e 
alists and “ alr mak £ 
the lightning It w: 1 gat 
eminently practical men who had 
a cure for some of the ills of commut 
living, wl ad found something wl 
had made their persona 
fuller and happier, now sere 
fident, turning their eyes to a w 





horizon. 
And I was not the only 


whom they seemed the only 



































people in the world today wit] 
faintest glimn of an idea as to 
that world is going to save itself f 
suicide. The chauvinist and 
—realists, so called—brought 


fairly good prelimin: 
are now busily engaged in working 
to a climax which will make 


ceding adventure look experimental. 


gut the Rotarian is busy, too. H 
doing what nobody ever thought of 
ing before. He has alrea 


the Golden Rule from the 


cnurcne 


the studies of philosophers, where 
was a trifle dusty and no one but t 
ists ever saw it, and has hung it 
boldly in shop and office. Presently 
perhaps, he will hang it up in pa 
ments and chancelleries of state. 


Then, and not until then, will th 


be a ghost of a chance of 


putting 


where it belong n the limbo of 
gotten things. 


Which one ll win the race‘ 


answer that. I can only record t 

when it was announced that Ge 

was to be admitted to the Rotar 
(Continued on page 42) 
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An address before the Ostend Convention 


RESIDENT HARRY ROGERS 
tells you that I come from Den- 
mark, but I speak to you today, 
not as a Dane, but as a Euro- 

pean. European men and women by 
the million have gone to the United 
States during the past 400 years; have 
gone to America with their ambitions 
and hopes, often with broken lives be- 
hind them, but steadily pouring into 
America fresh energy and _ initiative, 
with the will to live and the ‘will to do. 
And so in the United States the old 
countries of Europe have seen a new 
birth and have all contributed to the 
building up of that great country and 
its peculiar national atmosphere. That 
is the reason why all we Europeans feel 
at home in the States, and that is also 
the reason, why many of you Amer- 
icans, consciously or unconsciously, 
have felt the call of mother Europe, 
have felt a longing to breathe the at- 
mosphere, to feel the touch of our old 


countries so full of tradition and an- 
cient history. 
And whilst we realize thit Europe 


with its old culture is the cradle of 
white civilization, and that the new 
countries have the privileges of youth- 
ful energy and initiative, yet we can 
all agree that there is really but one 
world, forming an economic whole, and 
we must all learn to understand and 
appreciate one another in order that 
we may cooperate for common aims and 
for the accomplishment of Rotary’s 
sixth object. And no movement has 
greater chance of accomplishing this 
work than Rotary, which has come to 
Europe from the United States, em- 
bodying the great universal service 
ideal. And from repeated experiences 
we know that the seed of Rotary is 
vigorous, is full of latent power and 
vitality, and that no matter what the 
mental climate or soil is like, Rotary 
will, sooner or later, take root and grow 
up and blossom in every European 
country, as it has done elsewhere. In 
some countries Rotary will spread 
quickly, in others the growth will be 
slow, like that of the acorn into the oak 
tree, all according to the character of 
the people. The fundamentals of Ro- 
tary draw their moral strength and 
power from the heart of the universe, 
from the inner source of all life, and 
so the Rotary spring will never cease to 
flow. 

Rotary stands for the universal moral 
principle, to which we can all subscribe, 


By T. C. Thomsen 


Former Director of Rotary International 


and which removes the abyss between 
selfishness and altruism, between ideals 
and practice. Rotary emphasizes the 
spiritual value to the individual of 
“Service Above Self,” tells us from ex- 
perience, that “he profits most, who 
serves best” and teaches us to become 
practical idealists. Rotary strengthens 
the personality of its members, and 
through them influences the customs 
and the life of their towns, their cities 
and their country; but the plant of cus- 
tom is a slow growth, and so for Rotary 
to show results takes time. It took a 
long time in the United States, but to- 
day Rotary is powerful in the States, 
contributing effectively to the shaping 
of the character and the life of the 
American nation. 

But Europe and the United States 
are different; our problems are very 
much different. The United States is 
a new world, teeming with wealth, with 
new cities springing up over night as 
it were, and this rapid growth produces 
a number of problems essentially suit- 
able for Rotary work, In Europe we 
rarely build new cities; our material 
life is outwardly changing slowly; we 
are more inclined to philosophize over 
life; we emphasize the value to the in- 
dividual of art, literature, and music; 
but we suffer possibly from super-cul- 
ture, and it might be well, if we could 
exchange some of it for the energy and 
elementary force of a young country 
like the United States. But notwith- 
standing the difference between Eu- 
ropean and American mentality, Rotary 
has great work to do in Europe. 

The Sixth Object is a special Eu- 
ropean object, for in Europe with our 
many nations, all with their special 
culture, special languages, and special 
traditions, mutual understanding and 
friendship is today not very prevalent. 

As regards international relations, it 
may be worth mentioning, that the four 
small Northern nations, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Finland, have con- 
cluded treaties under which all matters 
of dispute, without exception, are to be 
settled by arbitration. We hope that 
settlement by war between these coun- 
tries will be ruled out forever, and may 
we not also hope that the example thus 
given by these small nations may en- 
courage others to conclude similar trea- 


ties. Rotary has played no part i: 
work, but when Rotary grows stronger 
all over Europe, here is obviously 
to do in the Rotary spirit, demaz 
team work of the very greatest 
portance to the destiny of Eu 
When Rotary grows stronger, we can, 
through our members, disclose the hid- 
den sources of national difficulties, 
prejudice, and jealousies. To bring our 
problems into broad daylight is surely 
the first step that must be made before 
they can be solved. The next step wil 
be to educate public opinion with re- 
gard to these national and internationa! 
problems, and finally we may hope by 
united efforts—and in a spirit of friend- 
liness, tolerance, and understanding— 
to solve our common problems, some- 
time in the future, no one knows when. 
And Rotary will help to bring about 
that moral disarmament without which 
no material guaranties of peace and se- 
curity will prove adequate. 


“TSROUGH Rotary contacts between 

Rotarians from all over Europe prac- 
tical business men will learn to under- 
stand each other’s viewpoints, and in 
this way Rotary will be able to initiate 
work both in a national and an inter- 
national broad way. Rotary will every- 
where provide that neutral meeting- 
ground, that friendly warm-hearted at- 
mosphere, which helps to smooth out 
difficulties and paves the way for prog- 
ress. The time is getting nearer when 
the sun of the old diplomacy will be 
setting—that diplomacy of isolation and 
intrigues which has built the walls high 
around most countries the world over. 
The new diplomacy must be that diplo- 
macy which will build bridges of inter- 
national understanding, tolerance, and 
goodwill across the frontiers of Eu- 
rope and not only in arts and sciences, 
but what is much more important, in 
commerce and industry. We want more 


‘statesmen and fewer politicians. A 


politician is a man who works for the 
next election, but a statesman works 
for the next generation. I venture to 
say that those Rotarians who are active 
in politics endeavor to act like states- 
men, rather than like politicians. 
International peace is a wonderful 
program, but this aim cannot be c- 
complished unless better economica! re- 
lations are established between all coun- 
tries. Europe is poor and passing 
through the darkest hours of her e> 
ence; we have lost the life blooc of 
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yns of men; we have lost millions 

lars’ worth of material goods. It 

| got to be paid for in hard work. 

n addition to paying our war bills 

United States—which we do with 

y heart [laughter]—we have the 

handicap of reduced overseas 

ets, which together with restricted 

ean immigration is responsible 

n enormous permanent abnormal 

ployment. If immigration had 

kept at the pre-war figures, we 

| probably not have any unemploy- 

problem at all in Europe today. 

our inter-European exchange of 

is reduced on account of higher 

f walls and other national barriers, 

h tends to increase cost of produc- 

and make Europe less able to com- 

in the world’s markets. Many na- 

; do not realize that foreign trade 

mperative, that they cannot con- 

ie to export without also buying 

other countries, that they cannot 

n a neighbor without inflicting harm 

m themselves, and that they cannot 

e trade barriers without suffering 

emselves sooner or later. We know 

»w the United States has tackled this 

blem, and maybe Europe one day of 

eer necessity will follow her example 

re-establish the economical balance 

tween Europe and the United States. 

I know that I am treading on danger- 

ous ground because Americans like all 

riffs; some Europeans dislike all 

tariffs, and others again admire their 

tariffs, but rather dislike their 
neighbors’ tariffs. 

Today in Europe the movement is en- 

tirely in the direction of higher bar- 
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These Canadian delegates at Ostend were electing their national advisory committee when this picture was taken 
Seated, second from the right, in the front row, is Frank H. Littlefield whom many Rotarians will remember as 
the president of the Toronto club when a Rotary convention was held in that city. 
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riers of trade, but some day the pendu 
lum will in all probability swing back 
and be followed by a world movement 
for a gradual levelling of these bar- 


riers, in order to smooth the way for 
progress. 

N EANWHILE thers l another de 
™ velopment taking place, namely 
the formation of international, indus- 


trial ententes. Organized in the right 
way and in the right spirit; such en- 
tentes should be encouraged, and they 
may point the way towards a broader 
solution of customs problems. As these 
ententes are only possible in great in- 
dustries, we shall no doubt here find 
the names of many Rotarians among 
those, who are to be the builders of im- 


portant, international work of this 
nature. Rotary can do a great deal 
towards helping European economic 


restoration, and Rotary contacts, espe- 
cially now when we have thousands of 
visitors from overseas, will convey in a 
personal manner knowledge of European 
ideas and European needs to our visi- 
tors’ minds. The outstanding: event of 
Rotary in Europe is the admission of 
Germany into the Rotary family of 
nations. And we trust this decision will 
prove to be Rotary’s greatest gift to 
Europe. Germany has in the past, right- 
ly or wrongly, been the center of dis- 
trust and discord in Europe. And we 
sincerely hope that Rotary in Germany, 
rightly organized, will re-establish the 
old feelings of trust and confidence, 
which prevailed towards Germany some 
time before the great World War. Ro- 
tary emphasizes in “Service above Self,” 
that we must give before we expect to 








receive, that w must ) W 
may expect to be loved; in fact, that we 


must try to give 


dition or situation of life. A man may 


are so much appreciated and 
wards making happiness complete. 
a man 
he does, but may be so busy making 
money, that he never really gets ac- 
quainted with them. And many a father 
might well ask himself: “Are you the 
kind of father your son have, 
and are you one of his friends, as you 


ought to be?” And may we always 
friendship is 


children, or think 


may love his 


likes to 


remember that one of 
life’s greatest gifts, 
than material wealth. 

In fact, no human quality 
portant in the life of individuals or of 
nations, than that of friendship. What 
matters knowledge, or money, or power, 
if a man cold 
friends; his life is like 
fires. Our friends through life we usu 
ally get at college, 

a few, not many, and as we grow old, 


much more valuable 


1S more Im 


has a heart and no 


a home without 
school or at just 
we do not make new friends, but some- 


times lose the old ones. For it is not 


easy to make friends; we hide the 
in us behind 


pest 


a heavy coat of armour, 


and we meet people with reserve. But 
in Rotary we find an atmosphere of 
friendliness and kindne we feel safe, 
we can speak our minds freely, and ré 


move our armour; and so in Rotary 


the wonderful thing happens, that 
can go on making 
friends, as long as we live, and not 


friends, and r 


(Cont nued on page A } 
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Photo: George F. Morgan, Pocono Pines, Pa Ji 
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Albert, King of the Belgians, arriving at the (f 

Kursaal a few moments before His Majesty’s B 

formal opening of the Convention on Monday, of 
June 6th 
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Photo: Edward F Flynn, St.Paul, Minn 














Harry Rogers bids 
farewell to Capt. Me- 
Neil of the Carinthia 
flagship of the U.S. 
Rotary fleet. 


“We have learned a great deal by having 
Convention here, aia we shall always be — 
advocates of international friendships—the ! 

means of promoting peace throughout the wor! 
says Albert Bouchery, president of the host c! 
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The men behind the scenes 
On this Convention Committee 
are (left to right) Al Falken 
hainer, Algona, Iowa; Walter 
D. Cline, chairman, Wichita 
Falls, Texas; Canon W. Thomp 
son Elliott, Leeds, England; 
William C. Achard, Zurich, 
Switzerland; and Guy Gunda- 
ker, Philadelphia, Pennsyl 


vania. 


























































[The convention photographer yt 
caught these four Rotarians be- 
tween sessions. They are—left to 
right: Marcel Franck, of Paris, 
director of Rotary International; 
Francisco Oliveira Passos. Rio de 
Janiero; Piero Pirelli, Milan, for- 
mer governor, Forty-sixth District 
(Italy); and Edouard Willems, 
Brussels, newly elected governor N 
of the Sixty-first District (Bel- (7 

gium). "| 
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Photo: Antony, Ostend 
The Kursaal ablaze with light was a picture to re- 
member. Thousands of electric lights aided by reflec- 
tors were used to say “welcome”—the contours of the 
building being traced in many colours. 


This picture shows (left to right) Georges 

Pivetaux, honorary secretary, and Emile Berth- 

oud, president of the Rotary Club of Paris, 

France, with Frank M. Barker, president of the 

Buffalo, New York, Rotary Club. Paris Rotary 

was host to hundreds of visiting Rotarians both 
before and after the convention. 
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The four pictures on this page sh, 
scenes from the great maritime |; 
torical pageant which surprised a 
delighted convention visitors 

June Sth. Many features of B 
gium’s development as a maritin 
nation were depicted, the pagea 
travelled over approximately a fi, 


mile route. Thousands of nati 
Ostendese and visitors applauded ¢! 
beautiful floats, marvelled at 1) 


gigantic figures, smiled at the hu 
dreds of children who participat: 


























Part of Belgian history is blent 





with that of Holland, hence 
these picturesque Dutch chil- 
dren with their garlands and 





loads of flowers. 


girls partici- 
pating in the floral 
parade. There was a 
hint of Spring in their 
costumes and_ artless 
grace. 


Belgian 



























































The final tableau in the pa- 


rade represented Rotary 
round the world. Beneath 
the great globe were young 
ladies representing the six 


continents to which the Ro- 
tary message has been carried. 
Thus the pageant left a mes- 
sage which watching Rotarians 


could readily recognize as 
that expressed in their Sixth 
Object. 













































Photographs 
on this page 
by Antony, Ostend 


One of the happy 
touches in the pageant 


was this tribute to 
the sea birds -with 
memories of days 
when gulls wheeled 


through 





the 


sky. 
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skillful 
rider 
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Masatoshi Fujiwara, charter mem- 
ber of the Tokyo Rotary Club, was 
one of the delegates. 
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Photo: International Newsreel 
This “Ice-House Quartette” of To- 


ledo, Ohio, sang for the convention 

delegates and visitors. Later these 

singers visited the Rotary Club of 

Paris and other clubs in ccatinental 

Europe. A travesty on “Rigoletto” 

was one striking item in_ their 
repertoire. 


Ostend “said it with 
flowers” as well as with 
other decorative material. 
This big Rotary emblem, 
surrounded by geometric 
designs attracted as much 


attention by day as did 
the illuminated fountain 
at night. 
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[he World-Wide View of Rota y 


An address before the Ostend Convention 
By William Thompson Elliott 


THINK we are all feeling as we 

sit in this room this morning that 

this has been a great convention. 

We are all wondering what is 
going to be the effect of this convention 
upor the development of Rotary in 
Europe and round the world during the 
next few years. I think we have the 
high hope that the effect of this conven- 
tion may be not only the extension of 
Rotary through the formation of new 
Rotary clubs but still more the exten- 
sion of the spirit of Rotary which we 
have tried in various ways to express 
in our gathering here this week. 

I want to say just this one word with 
regard to the program of the subjects 
and the speakers. The idea that we 
had in mind from the beginning was to 
present to you a program which should 
be constructive, which should be co- 
hesive, in which the papers should have 
some real relation to one another and 
which altogether should present a con- 
ceptious outline both of Rotary funda- 
mental principles and the problems con- 
nected with the application of those 
principles in the particular situation in 
which we are today with the prospects 
of development and extension on this 
continent. So I want to say to all Ro- 
tarians here present that you will only 
be doing your bare duty by this con- 
vention and by its message if you ob- 
tain a copy of the Proceedings in print 
and carefully read from end to end all 
the papers that have been delivered 
from this platform during the week. 
There you will find, by reading con- 
secutively one paper after the other, 
a kind of constructive presentation of 
this method in Europe in particular and 
the whole world in general, in which 
we have had in our mind to try and 
present to you. 

Now, if I am to try and express the 
message of this convention as it has 
appeared and appealed to me I would 
do it first of all in a phrase and then 
attempt to explain the meaning of that 
phrase. The phrase which seems to me 
to sum up the main message of the con- 
vention is this: The vossible integrat- 
ing force of a moral idea. And if that 
be true there is nothing that the world 
as a whole needs more today than pre- 
cisely that integrating force, because 
in fact, as a matter of history, we have 
been passing through a period, and we 
are not by any means through that 


Former Director of Rotary International 


period yet, during which the forces of 
disintegration have been very closely 
and effectively at work. 

There has been a tendency which has 
been going on for 200 or 300 years at 
least to break up the life of mankind 
into compartments, a departmentalizing 
of the whole of human life and activ- 
ity. Life is by -no means today so 
much a unit, so much a thing, as it was 
for example in the conception of our 
forefathers who lived in the time of 
the mediaeval guilds of which Dr. Wil- 
lems spoke so intimately the other day. 
The specialization, the rapid increase of 
knowledge, so rapid that no one mind 
has been able to comprehend the whole 
of it, resulted in the breaking up of 
human interests into sections and de- 
partments, each of which we have pur- 
sued for its own sake; so we speak of 
art for art’s sake, music for music’s 
sake, business for business’ sake,—all 
those different interests of mankind 
pursuing their own road, followed by 
enthusiasts intent upon the pursuit 
without sufficient effective correlation 
between those interested and the whole 
sum total of human interests or be- 
tween that interest and the whole com- 
plex maze whereby all activities in 
which mankind around the world are 
concerned. 


OW that breaking up of life into 

departments, that sectionalizing of 
it, is a thing which in a measure has 
been inevitable. It has been almost 
forced upon us. It is a thing producing 
complexities, producing confusion; it is 
a thing which in itself—unless it is 
somehow rectified, unless there are 
abroad the new integrating forces—will 
have a grave effect in the almost finally 
breaking up into sections of what ought 
to be, and ought to be conceived as 
being, one thing. I would take an il- 
lustration or two, perfectly simple illus- 
trations, which will give you just what 
is in my mind. I used a phrase a 
moment ago: Art for art’s sake and 
music for music’s sake. We have lis- 
tened to music in this hall during this 
week. 

One of the pleasantest experiences to 
me of the whole week was on Monday, 
when I sat in this hall and listened to 
the message of the orchestra in that 
gallery, and every man of whatever lan- 


guage, race, or people, underst 
some measure the message in th 
dering of the music. That music ha 
its relation to the thing we were setti) 
out to try and do. But it was almost ay 
accident that that music had any rela. 
tion to the thing we were setting out } 
do. Only a few weeks ago, in my ow 
home, we had a wonderful performane: 
of one of the greatest works in mus’ 
known to the human mind, the great P 
Minor Mass of Bach, and it was per- 
formed—where ? In the town hall of t! 
city. By whom? By a group of peopk 
who had been gotten together for th. 
express purpose of rehearsing and per 
forming that piece of music. It was lis 
tened to by whom? By an audience of 
people who had come to the hall for the 
express purpose of listening to t! 
piece of music as a piece of music. Nov 
I venture to suggest that the compose) 
of that great piece of music would hay 
been astounded, would have been 
amazed, that there should be a pe 
formance of that piece of music in a 
secular building, in a town hall, by a 
group of people who had no other pur- 
pose than the rehearsing and perform- 
ance of that music before a congreg:- 
tion of people who had assembled to 
hear that piece of music as a piece of 
music. He did not write it in that 
way; he wrote that music as an ex- 
pression of the unity of life with the 
deepest springs of human contact and 
human aspiration. We are so used to it 
that it dogs not occur to us as being 
strange, the performance of a piece of 
music as a separate thing, as, for ex- 
ample, a table which we may place in 
any one of a number of places. A thing 
relating to the entity, to the entirety 
of human love, that is a modern idea, 
and it is an illustration of the disinte- 
grating and breaking up of human ac- 
tivities. It is significant of the very 
process which is illustrated in that 
simple way by a piece of music, and is 
going on all through human life and it 
has its effect upon the individua! 50 
that you fellow-Rotarians, the business 
man, shall we say the professional man, 
are pursuing your business or your )})'0- 
fession with so much absorption of ) our 
time and your energy, with so gre! 4 
concentration of your interests \'° 
you are at your business, that t 
is grown up, if not in your life, i! 
life of 99 per cent of those who ‘re 


re 


hol 
whi 
mat 
mig 

liv 














wp 


grown 


there has gZ 
your 
and the rest of the activities 


th 


tes, 
etween 
are engaged during 


you 
you are not at business. 

crosses the threshold of his 
out in the morning 
the That 


door is a 


he goes 
back in evening. 
lying across your 
ng line in your life. 

e multitude; you come in to the 
u go out to misunderstanding, 
es, doubts and di you 
ack to the intimacies of 


Here is a real dividing line in 


You go 


strust; 


sacred 


fe and you cannot get away from 
[There is and always will be a 

line in your life—the thresh- 
your own The question 
the principles and practices which 


door. 


nsidered admirable on the inner 

your threshold door, considered 
is equally admirable on the outer 
of your threshold door? Is that 
hich is broken up into divers in- 

is it unified by a moral prin- 
is it held together by the integrat- 
rce of a moral idea? And one of 
igs that appeals to me in Rotary, 
f the most valuable and vital 
gs in Rotary, is precisely that— 
the principles of service above self, 


y 


all moral principles are equally 
in every sphere of a man’s 
ty as a unified principle, and can 
| together and can integrate a life 
h otherwise would tend to syste- 
cally divide a man. I think you 
ht know the value of your own in- 
lual life and Rotary may help you 


ble 
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t learn that value \ t true rt 
the individual is true of the ordinary 
human life, shall I say in its wide 
aspects? I do not know whether any 
of you have rea I would commend it 
to you—th ture which Mr. H. G 
Wells del vere P: Tew ( 
oO I think + ] 1 . ’ 
title of “Demo you R 
\I*: VW ELLS points out certain f rcees 
: at work in human life today which 
are what he calls cohesive. These forces 
at work in human life bring things 
together. He instances natu lence, 
Economics is an integrating force; we 
have had references in this convention 
of the possible disintegrating effect of 


questior economic disputes, 


economic 


+ 


between one nation and another, which 
may lead to a misunderstanding and a 
conflict. Nevertheless it is 
that the force of economics is on 
whole bringing people closer together 
The firms, even in world 
of combines, I am not 


ther. 
the busine 
defending 


com- 


bines, nor am I making any criticism, 


but we are now getting into national 
business combines They are being 


forced upon the business world by the 


pressure of economics and to that ex- 


tent economics is an integrating force. 


I should regard nationality as an in- 
tegrating force. Within a nation citi- 


{ 
her by 


I 
] 
i 


zens are drawn toget that mystic 


thing we call nationality, but the limi- 
tations of nationality as an integrating 
force too the to 
need anything more than a passing ref- 


There is a 


are obvious to vorld 


erence. force in the world 
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yet \ t 
fo. oe ¢ £ yr ¢ I 
you find ‘ 
nearly ey B ‘ Y 

+ . 
very y re . | 
the re y : 
whicl 1 { 
a Vague l £ i tor \ 
ship. You \ t I m ' t 
Supposing you have a group of f W 
who have all 2 rd tl ny I mn 
and they want t be rather more 
friendly; that ull they have it n 
mon. Well, they can want to be rather 


more friendly and go on wanting it, 


but they will not get ther There 

nothing on which that spirit of fellow 
ship is going to be so soundly based, 
that it will have a permanent being, 
that it will continue th actuality, 
when things are against it We shall 
soon break down just like the sands of 


the sea are washed 


which strike upon then 

A fellow which has to be t 
ing fellowship must be based upon 
agreement concerning a moral idea or 
moral idea It must have principles 
on which it is firmly planted with both 
feet and Rotary comes into the world 
with this message—not a new message 
but presented in a new way—it com 
into the world and says: “Here ar 
moral principles of universal applica 
tion, and a world peace, a world f 





In this group are about half of the Rotarians and their ladies who represented the Rotary 
The man in the center of the second row, wearing the badge, is 
Piero Pirelli of Milan, former district governor and one of the convention speakers 


Clubs of Italy at Ostend. 
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Big Program for Rotary 


Some facts that face the world today 


UOTING from Arthur H. Sapp, 
newly elected president of Ro- 
tary International, there are 
now 2,627 clubs and 128,500 

members in forty nations. 

All the civilized countries in the 
world are represented. The men who 
belong to the different Rotary clubs are, 
as a rule, educated and thinking men. 
Great numbers of them are college 
graduates. In the membérship are 
kings, ministers, cabinet officers, col- 
lege presidents, governors of states, 
senators and legislators, public officials, 
newspaper men, railroad officers, manu- 
facturers, artists, farmers, actors, busi- 
ness men of a great variety, authors, 
doctors, musicians, lawyers, scientists, 
photographers, and mechanics. 

The organization is supposed to be, 
and is in the largest sense, democratic, 
and free from snobbishness and nar- 
rowness. It is interpolitical and in- 
terdenominational. It is international 
and is supposed to stand for interracial 
willingness to get together and learn 
of one another. There are so many 
“inters” about it that it ought to be a 
source of internal revenue for clearer 
thinking and better acting on all hu- 
man problems and all world-wide action. 

If this organization is going to make 
some real contribution to the world’s 
welfare that measures up to its plan 
and purpose and character, it will have 
to put on a program that is big enough 
to merit its motto of “Service.” 

A gocd many members of Rotary 
clubs all over the world are not satis- 
fied, to say nothing of being dissatisfied, 
with the regular local programs made 
out by well-meaning program commit- 
tees. The entertainments served up for 
the supposed, tired business man are 
being offered to an imaginary char- 
acter, who may sit in the front row 
of the Follies in New York but does 
not, as a rule, belong to the Rotary 
section. And I believe it is true that 
very many Rotarians keep up their 
membership very largely for the pleas- 
ure of meeting their friends and very 
little for the enjoyment or benefit they 
get from the program. 


I am going to say some things frank- 
ly that express, I believe, not only my 
own opinions but the feelings and con- 
victions of very many other members 
of the organization. 

Looking all over the world for a 


By Charles M. Sheldon 
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HIS article was indirectly ¢ 

+ 

suggested by the query of $ 
some Rotarians as to whether 3 
Rotary should not look be- 
yond the immediate tasks of 
the respective communities % 


where its clubs are found. 
Why not a world program 
for a world-wide organiza- 
tion? was the question. 

The author visualizes a 
program of world scope—not 
a new one it is true—but one 
more than sufficient to en- 
gage the full attention of 
Rotary. The problem of 
world peace, he says, waits 
for those willing to work 

¢ for it. 
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program big enough for Rotary Inter- 
national I do not find any that is bigger 
than a study and discussion to last an 
entire year on the subject of “The Out- 
look for a Warless World.” Or, to put 
it in the form of a question: “What 
can we do to create a warless world?” 

There are two general ways of cre- 
ating sentiment or getting action for 
something that ought to be done. The 
first is to impress upon people the facts 
about the object in view, and the sec- 
ond is to appeal to them to do what 
ought to be done as the facts clearly 
show they ought to act. The first step 
is educaticnal and informing. The sec- 
ond is inspirational and an enlightened 
appeal to an aroused conscience. It is 
along these two ways that the human 
race has come forward and upward. A 
slow process but it seems to work. 

Now the Rotary clubs of the world 
ought to be in a specially strong posi- 
tion to do these two things in creating 
sentiment for a warless world. They 
are composed of intelligent and broad- 
minded men. They have frequent com- 
munication with one another. They are 
in a position to influence the public 
through the press and the platform. 
And the membership is so made up that 
very many angles of approach are pos- 
sible. 

Let us try and outline a possible 
yearly program for Rotary Interna- 
tional on the subject suggested, “What 
can we do to create sentiment for a 


Warless World?” I am not taki 
vantage of this opportunity to » 
brief for pacifism; but I will illustrate 


what seems to many of the members + 
be a big enough subject and program 
for an organization as big and as dig- 


nified as Rotary, and to fit in with ‘ts 
noble motto. 

What are the facts that face us as w: 
look out into the world and attempt to 
create sentiment for a universal peace’ 

The actual facts are at first sight 
not very encouraging. War is going on 
at the present moment in China and 
Mexico and several other places. Men 
are being killed today with modern 
scientific instruments quicker and mor: 
at a time than the primitive man used 
to kill his enemies with a stone club 
Russia has a system of compulsory 
military training in all her schools 
France is working day and night over 
airplanes and submarines, and has the 
largest standing army in her histor 
In addition to her program for mili- 
tary training, in her educational system 
Russia is also starting military games 
among the children and encouraging 
on the playgrounds those sports t 
will make the youth more adept in the 
handling of war material and more 
skillful in winning an actual battle. 
Most of the nations are paying 80 per 
cent of all their revenues for war. It 
is not a millstone about the necks of 
the taxpayers, it is a good many sized 
mills. 


nat 


HE attitude of many men in publ 

life is not encouraging for the out- 
look on a warless world. Only a short 
time ago before a great audienc: 
New York a former ambassador to on‘ 
of the European countries said that all 
Europe hated America and that th 
only resource was to have the most 
powerful army and navy in the world 
His belief is shared by many more ™ 
in public life. 

The failure of the nations to army 
at any agreement on disarmament 
the evident suspicion and jealousy of 
them all toward one another is ni 4 
very hopeful sign for universal pea 

But perhaps the most discourag ng 
fact in America is the attitude of ‘1 
War Department in its openly avowed 
policy to push military training into ‘he 
high schools and colleges. The text!ovk 
that has had a circulation of over <' 
000 copies in the United States has ««r- 
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for years full instructions to 
ve students in little matters about 
ng out a man’s eyes, breaking his 
and kicking him in the “crotch.” 
uurse college boys trained in the 
» art of war ought to know how to 
ese little acts towards a brother 
more neatly and intelligently and 
kly than one who has never been to 
1. In the chapter on the use of the 
net he is given instructions in the 
lepartment, Regulations No. 50 
52, about the particular part of 


pponent’s anatomy into which the 
net may be thrust most effectively, 
h is the throat. I will not give the 
e quotation from these Army 
ulations, but I think one sentence 
illustrate the spirit of this educa- 
that the war department is trying 
nake a part of our American edu- 
tional system. 
“The fighting instinct of the individ- 
soldier must be developed to its 
ghest point by the instructor. This 
ting spirit is infinitely more than 
at displayed on the athletic field. If 
e bayonet thrust has missed, or been 
rried, in many instances a kick to the 
nee cap or “crotch” will disable the 
nemy, but only temporarily, 
that this or the butt stroke 
ust not be employed when 
is possible to use the point 
the bayonet effectively.” 


Of course if war is hell as 
everal people have said and 
most of us probably believe, 

hy not make it as hellish 

possible? And if our boys 
n the high school and our 
ons in the university are go- 
ng to be taught how to gouge 

t another college-student’s 

and kick him in the 
“crotch” as the Regulations 
listinctly teach him to do, 
why complain? But in any 

se it does look to some 
Rotarians as if the cold print 
f these regulations on the 
“Spirit of the Bayonet” does 





1] 
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eves 
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not fit in very well with the 
ng we have been taught to 
lieve was Christianity, or 
ith the spirit of Him who 
vent so far as to say that we 
ught to enemies. 
There is a large gap between 
iat teaching and the printed 


love our 


age of the war department 
ldressed to your boy or mine 
is he sits in front of his in- 
tructor. 

But on the other hand there 
very encouraging 
things to be said on the other 
ide of this sombre outlook 
for a warless world. And 
these are the things that 
vorld-wide Rotary in an in- 


re some 
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ternational program could with tre 
mendous emphasis say. They are the 
educational things many of which you 


will not find in the Chicago Tribune or 
the New York World. In fact 
eral public is ignorant about 
of the instructions 
ons about 


the gen- 
them 
as it is ignorant 
contained in the a 
encouraging our boys to 
‘THE first 

gives us 
for the good of mankind is the 
of the 
schools 


thing that 
ype of beating Mars 
attitude 
many 
1,700 
passed 


encouraging 


some hi 


themselves in 
Rece ntly 


University 


students 
colle ges. 
Cornell 


resolutions opposing 


and 
students in 
mili- 
stud- 
New 
body not 


compulsory 
The 
ents of the college of the city of 


tary training on the campus. 
York have organized a large 
only to protest but to print a college 
I do not 
believe that the young men of the world 


paper to express their views. 


generally want to kill one another, and 
I do not believe that the instinct to fight 


and kill born in every man as the 
textbook says it is. At any rate the 
Rotarian fathers of boys all over the 
world may take for granted that their 


boys are not born to be food 


for powder, 





Charles M. Sheldon, D.D., is a Congregational minister of 
Topeka, Kansas, and author of many religious books. 
was born in Wellsville, New York, and was graduated from 
Brown University 
Seminary. 
lege, Washburn College, and Brown University. 
a contributing editor to the “Christian Herald” since 1925, and 


before he entered Andover 


was formerly editor-in-chief. 


protests not only against 


were distributed 


city appealing 


the front page of 


Theological 
Later he received the doctorate from Temple Col- 
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By-Products 

NA] OW that Rotary International has held its first 
“ “ annual convention in continental Europe we may 
study the results of wholesale introductions to cos- 
mopolitan thought at our leisure. It is true that all 
our thinking is more cosmopolitan than we, perhaps, 
imagine. The folk-lore of peoples is crystalized in 
their proverbs, and there is hardly an English proverb 
which cannot be duplicated more or less in various 
tongues. Science, too, is as cosmopolitan as natural 
law. Consequently we are continually reminded that 
humanity is a unit. 

On the other hand we have only to travel a little 
distance at most to assure ourselves that this same 
humanity has its diversities. These variations give 
life an added charm, and much of the variation could 
be supported by excellent logic if that were necessary. 

Pronounced similarity of thought or the opposite 
is an open invitation to the speculative mind. When 
noted, such agreement or disagreement impels us to 
ask “Why?” So we come to better knowledge of our- 
selves and of each other; we lessen the realm of the 
unknown—and it is the unknown which we distrust. 

Acquaintance, knowledge, security—thus we may list 
the by-products of any great gathering of open-minded 
people. As in industry a by-product may become more 
important than the primary product. 


Business Methods 


6 Rus rapidity with which American industries and 

trades are setting their houses in order in conform- 
ity with the basic idea of self-government in business 
is reflected in reports received by the Trade Relations 
Committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

A rumber of trades have within the past six months 
set up the machinery for ironing out trade practices by 
organizing joint committees representing manufactur- 
ing, wholesaling and retailing. Recently a committee 
of this kind was organized by the Automotive Equip- 
ment Association. Similar joint committees are con- 
templated by the following industries: confectionery, 
drugs, fruits and vegetables, furniture, glass, millinery 
and stationery. 

It is recognized that once the individual trades have 
established definite codes of business practice for them- 
selves the next step will be the self-regulation of inter- 
industrial relations. Progress so far made indicates 
that business disputes can be settled much more ef- 
ficaciously and promptly directly than by way of the 
courts and that business can do the job of self-govern- 
ment much better than an external commission or tri- 
bunal. 


“Jumping the Gun” 
UT on the cinder track where young athletes 
eagerly await the pistol crack that sends them 
speeding to the goal, some over-anxious competitor 
“jumps the gun” and the whole race is delayed. 

Newspaper men, keyed to more than usual nervous 
tension by an epochal event, sometimes make the same 
mistake. Because someone was over-anxious to get an 
extra on the streets of Paris, two heroic French fliers 
were credited with magnificent receptions which 
Americans and Canadians would have been delighted 
to give—had opportunity offered. As a result of this 
and other journalistic imagination, rumors circulated 
quickly on both sides of the Atlantic—rumors which 
withered and fell at the first touch of hard fact. Hence 
a tactful yet courageous editorial in Le Petit Parisien: 

“Our New York correspondent has sent us a series 
of extracts from New York newspapers which we rea‘ 
with stupefaction; our friends across the Atlantic are 
persuaded that following Nungesser’s failure the 
Parisian population manifested hostility against Ameri- 
cans and that it is ready to receive coldly Chamberlin 
and Bertaud if they succeed in flying across the 
Atlantic. 

“New York newspapers declare this alleged attitude 
is inconceivable. We would also call it at least in- 
conceivable if this were really our attitude—it would 
be much worse, it would be abominable. 

“This is why our astonishment is mixed with sadnes-, 
that such an abominable attitude should be attribute: 
to us. Neither in the street has the least word been 
pronounced, the least gesture made, nor in any French 
newspaper the slightest word written regarding the 
Nungesser flight which could be considered hostile to 
America. 

“No one has thought of the slightest reproach to 
Chamberlin and Bertaud for having the daring to 
do what Nungesser failed to do. If we regret that 
the first heroes of the New York-Paris flight be noi 
French, no one of us—we can say this in the name of 
Paris—thought for a minute not to acclaim with all 
the enthusiasm they merit the admirable men who 
succeed in this fabulous exploit. What was be- 
hind the invention of popular manifestations against 
America in Paris? Is this another case of false news” 
If so where does it come from?” 

Rumor has seven-league boots—and a trick of stub- 
bing its toe. Every nation has its share of fools— 
some of whom control newspapers, more of whom read 
newspapers. When a competitor “jumps the gun” 
there is an implied reflection on both his coaches and 
on those who pay to see him run. Let’s all play the 


game! 
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( ‘onvention Le gislation 


A Summary of the Resolutions Adopted 


F the sixteen Resolutions pre- 


F sented for consideration at 
i‘ the Ostend convention, five 
ee . 

\ were adopted without altera- 


four were adopted after amend- 
t: six were withdrawn; one rejected. 
immary of these Resolutions may be 
ful as an indication of tendencies in 
nization affairs. Those adopted in 
- original form were as follows: 
Number One—As instructed by the 
6 convention the Directors submitted 
esolution to extend the time for mak- 
up Rotary attendance. This Reso- 
on provides that a Rotarian who 
ses a regular meeting of his club 
make up his absence by attending 
he meeting of another club on any of 
1e six days immediately preceding the 
lay on which he misses, or on that day 
elf, or on any of the six days imme- 
itely following such absence. 
Number Two—This Resolution makes 
the wording of the Sixth Object more 
‘omprehensive by omitting the word 
“Rotary.” The Sixth Object now 
reads: “(6) The advancement of un- 
lerstanding, good will, and interna- 
tional peace through a world fellowship 
of business and professional men united 
in the ideal of service.” Previously the 
wording was “Rotary ideal of service.” 
Number Five—This Resolution is in- 
tended to establish a more satisfactory 
sequence of major events on the Rotary 
calendar. Its adoption means that the 
following order will be observed: 
July 1st—Officers of Rotary International and 
of member clubs will begin their term of office. 
First week of July—The International Board 
will hold its first meeting. 
Second week of July—The International Coun- 


l 


cil will meet. 

Month of August—Club executives 
meetings. 

April 15th to May 15th—District conferences. 

April lst to May 3lst—Nominations and elec- 
tions of officers in member clubs. 


will hold 


June 5th to 25th—The International Conven- 
tion, 
In the cases where a week or a 


month is mentioned this period is, of 
course, to mark the dates between which 
a certain function shall be performed, 
not the actual number of days required 
to perform it. The new dates do not 
become effective until the club elections 
and district conferences of 1928. 

Number Eight—In the past, members 
whose classifications were already rep- 
resented in the club were sometimes 
called “second active member,” some- 
times “associate member” and some- 
times “additional active member.” This 
Resolution clarifies the terminology 
ised in connection with all such mem- 
bers by making the phrase additional 
ictive members standard. 

So much for the Resolutions adopted 
as given. Now we come to those which 


were only adopted after amendment: 
Number Three—This resolution pro- 





vides for the establishment of such 
forms of administration as will unite 
the member clubs in the various areas 
in Rotary work, and secure the more 
effective administration of such clubs. 

The resolution was amended by the 
addition of an emergency clause to the 
effect that nothing in the resolution 
shall cancel any of the rights, privi- 
leges, powers, duties, or obligations of 
any existing national or territorial unit 
under Article VIII of the Constitution 
and Article X of the By-Laws but that 
such articles shall remain in full force 
and effect as to such existing national 
or territorial unit. With the amend- 
ments and changes made, those parts of 
the Constitution and the By-Laws con- 
cerned, now read: 

Article VIII (Constitution) 
Administration 


SECTION 1—Methods. The administration of 
member clubs of Rotary International shall be 
under general supervision of the Board of Di- 
rectors of Rotary International together with 
one or other of the following forms of direct 
supervision, which shall be at all times in con- 
formity with the provisions of the by-laws: 

(a) Direct supervision of a club by the 
Board. 

(b) Direct supervision by a governor of 
clubs in an established district. 

(c) Such additional supervision by an execu- 


comprising a number 
may be deemed necessary and 
3oard of Directors of Rotary 


tive of a particular area, 
of districts, as 
advisable by the 
International. 


Article X (By-kaws) Administrative 
Groups 


SECTION 1. Recognizing the Board of Directors 
as the governing administrative body of Rotary 
International the member clubs delegate to that 
body authority to administer the organization, 
in accordance with the forms of administration 
set forth in Article VIilI of the constitution, as 
follows: 

districts or areas 


the 


grouped in 
the direct 


(a) Clubs not 
shall be under 
Board. 

(b) Clubs may be grouped in districts under 
the direct supervision of a District Governor as 
provided in Article XII of these By-Lawe and in 
such established districts the Board may author- 
ize such committees, councils or other assistants 
to the Governor as the Board may deem neces- 
sary and advisable. 


supervision of 


(c) The Board may group districts, geo- 
graphically contiguous, into areas, if such dis- 
tricts are favorable to the plan; and for such 


areas the Board may authorize and set up such 
area administration organization as the Board 
may deem necessary and advisable. 


Article XI (By-Laws) Area Adminis- 
trative Organization 


SECTION 1. The general scheme for an ad- 
ministrative organization for an area shall con- 
template (a) a general area council composed of 
the Governors of Districts in the area and the 
members of the area executive committee; (b) 
an area executive committee composed of a gen- 
eral chairman, a vice general chairman, a gen- 
eral secretary, a treasurer and co-opted members 
as determined; (c) a secretariat; (d) an annual 
area conference. 

SEcTION 2. In setting up area administrations 
the Board of Directors shall have the foregoing 
general plan in mind, but may make such am- 
plifications or modifications of it for each par- 
ticular area as may be required in the premises. 

SecTION 3. The Board shall make such appro- 
priation for expenses in each area as may be 
necessary and advisable. 





ai 
SECTION 4 The Board shall establish such 
rules of procedure as it may deem necessary and 
advisable for an area administration, including 
among other things finances, meetings of the 
council and executive committee, and an annual 
conference, and in so doing shall recognize th 
principle of local self administration so far a 
it is not inconsistent with the advancement of 
the aims and objcts of Rotary and the effectiv: 
control and supervision of Rotary clubs. 
Number Four—This Resolution pro- 


vided for revisions and additions to the 
list and duties of the standing commit- 
tees of Rotary International. The list 
of committees as provided in the resolu- 
tion as finally adopted by the conven- 
tion is as follows: 


d Objects 
Ser 


Aims an Committee 
Vocational 
Club S« 


Community Set 


vice Committee 


Committee 


rvice 


vice and Boys W 
Committee 

Extension Committee 

Convention Committee 

Classifications Con 


Constitutions 


mittee 
and By-Laws Committee 
Finance Committee 

The principal amendments to the 
resolution as originally submitted were 
the addition of a Finance Committee of 
five members, composed of the Immedi- 
ate Past President of Rotary Interna- 
tional, two members appointed for two 
years and two members appointed for 
one year; the changing of the title of 
the Community Service Committee to 
the Community Service and Boys Work 
Committee and the dropping of the pre- 
fix “Sub” from the titles of the three 
“Service”? Committees. 

Number Eleven—In its adopted form 
this Resolution provides that at least 
six months notice of any increase or 
decrease in amounts payable as_ per 
capita tax to Rotary International by 
member clubs shall be given to those 
clubs; and that, when such change is 
agreed upon by convention action, the 
same shall not be made operative until 
January lst after the Convention at 
which it is voted. 

Number Twelve—This Resolution 
provides the necessary constitutional 
provision for the establishment of an 
Endowment Fund and the acceptance of 
further contributions of money or prop- 
erty for the accomplishment of the pur- 
poses of Rotary International and the 
encouraging and fostering of the ob- 
jects of Rotary. 

Number Sixteen—This Resolution 
gives the past officers, past directors, 
and past district governors of Rotary 
International and the past presidents 
of a national or territorial! unit of 
Rotary International a special conven- 
tion badge and a seat in the convention. 

This Resolution was substituted for 
Resolution No. 9 which was withdrawn 
and which proposed to give the officers 
mentioned in the foregoing paragraph a 
vote as “delegates-at-large.” 

For a list of the Resolutions with- 
drawn or rejected, see page 36. 
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“Pl put a girdle round about the earth in forty minutes.”—Midsummer Night's Dream. 


Erect Cottage 
For Red Cross Work 


OSHAWA, ONTARIO.—Under  agree- 
ment with the city the Rotary Club 
cottage in 


of Oshawa has erected a 


Purchase 660 Acres for 
Community Camp Site 

JOHNSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA. — A 
community camp site for the people of 
Johnstown is the latest project of the 


Honour Pioneer Women 
At Club Luncheon 


STETTLER, ALBERTA.—Many k 
clubs have entertained fathers, m 


or children. The Rotary club of St 


Lakeview Park on the shores of Lake local Rotary club. A tract of 660 acres, recently invited all the grandm 
Ontario. This cottage will ‘be turned two-thirds of which is in timber, has and great-grandmothers of the 


over to the Red Cross for the accommo- 





been purchased for the purpose. The land 
lies along the Raystown branch of the 


munity to a club luncheon. Rota 
drew lots for the honour of enterta 





dation of crippled and under-privileged 

children during the summer months Juniata river near Entriken, 65 miles these ladies, provided automobile t J 

work which the Red Cross has already from Johnstown. The tract adjoins a portation for them. The Ladies’ A S 

done locally on a smaller scale. The State forest and game preserve thou- served a fine luncheon and the « 

cottage, which stands on ground owned sands of acres in extent. There are tainment received wide publicity 

by the city, is supplied with electricity over two miles of river frontage with was the first at which the Stet! 0 

and city water. The Rotarians will fine opportunities for boating and swim- grandmothers had all been broug 

spend about $3,000 on this building for ming. The State Fish Commission has gether at once. 

boys and girls, and individual members supplied a stock of bass and trout and ._. . : Eh _ 

have supplemented this amount by con- there is an up to date bungalow on the Find 68 Per Cent of Children . 

tributing special parts of the decoration. property for the use of Rotarians and Need Dental Treatment 

The Oshawa club has also undertaken their friends. Part of the tract is cul- DEQUEEN, ARKANSAS.—‘‘When a 

the creation of a new city park of about tivated by a tenant farmer who acts you going to get Junior’s teeth fix 

six acres extent. Rotarian J. D. Storie as caretaker. so’s our room will be one hundred 

provided funds for part of the pur- Already the local Scouts have estab- cent?” Such an interrogation coming 

chase, and the total expenditure will lished a permanent camp on this Rotary from any fourth-grader moved man) : 

probably exceed $4,000. The park will Club Farm, a camp With 15 cabins, a DeQueen father to action, sent many 2 

have recreation grounds fitted up for recreation hall, mess hall and other im- child to the dentist. . 

both summer and winter sports. provements. Last fall the local Rotarians, co-ope: J 
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This picture was taken when the Rotary Club of Winchester, Virginia, presented certificates of honorary membership to | te 


Winchester residents, Rear Admiral Louis McCoy Nulton, Superintendent of the United States Naval Academy; and Comman 

Richard Byrd, famous aviator. Harry Flood Byrd, Governor of Virginia and brother of the naval aviator is also a member of ! 

club. The picture shows (left to right) Roy Danzer, a Past District Governor of Rotary; R. B. McCormack, past president 

Winchester Rotary; Rear Admiral Nulton; Commander Byrd (in white uniform); Dr. Frank McFaden, past president of 

Rotary Club of Richmond, Virginia, who now holds membership at Winchester; and L. Marshall Baker, president of the Rot 
Club of Winchester. 
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with local dentists, instituted a, 
ent for dental inspection of 
children. The work was so thor- 
that first one grade and then an- 
attained a perfect record—and 
ntitled to put on a street parade. 
tly the teachers were guests of 
asked to tell how 
secured. 


omoters, were 
ct teeth” schools 
re than four hundred pupils, it 
found that sixty-eight per cent 
| dental treatment. 


were 


Entertain Senior Boys | 
0) High School 
\VERLY, IowA.—For a number of | 

the local Woman’s Club has en- | 





ned the senior girls of the local | 
school—and now the boys have 
imilarly recognized. The Waverly 


iry Club (recently organized) ar- 
ged a special program and prom- 
t speakers stressed the importance 
making one’s ideals count. 


Japanese Vice-Consul 
Speaks of Good-Will 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA.—At a recent 

eting of Berkeley Rotarians the guest 
of honor was Mr. Torao Kawasaki, vice- 

sul of Japan in San Francisco. 
There were guests at the speakers’ table 
from the Philippine Islands; from In- 
lia, Japan. Students from the Univer- 
sity of California were also present. 

In the course of his address the vice- 
onsul said: “English is taught now 
in the high schools of Japan. The street 
cars and most of the stores have signs 
in both Japanese and English. All of 
which is a fine thing, but in trying to 
absorb so much from other people the 
Japanese have finally suffered what 
might be termed indigestion. There 
was a reaction and lately the people 
have revived their old culture and 
learning. However, they endeavor to 
assimilate what is good from outside at 
the same time. 

“Simplicity has always been the foun- 
dation of Japanese life. Our people 
have been taught to eliminate the non- 
essentials and to grasp the simple es- 
sence of things. Simplicity has been 
the aim in Japanese art, architecture, 
decorations, the arrangement of flow- 
ers, and even of poetry. The mind of 
our people has been trained to appre- 
ciate one thing at a time, and in that 
way we believe we have the capacity to 
enjoy more thoroughly. With this sim- 
plicity there is developed also a serenity 
of mind. It comes from our Buddhistic 
philosophy of life. 

“It is unfortunate that people should 
quarrel over non-essentials. Let us all 
realize that it is the essential things 
that bind us together. When we come 
to realize that fact we ought to be able 
to eliminate all the non-essentials from 
consideration. By grasping the real 
ssence of things we find our way to the 
solid rock of our common humanity.” 

(Continued on page 35) 












Good 
Company 


There’s nothing like a good 
gs £ 


drink! That taste-good feeling 
of Coca-Cola makes it the one 
great sociable drink. That’s 
why soda fountains and re- 
freshment stands are centers 
of sociability for millions — 


over 7 million a day. 


The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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CENTURY ENGRAVING | 


| 


& EMBOSSING COMPANY | 


19 South Wells St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Manufacturers of Engraved Christmas Greeting 
Cards. Sample Books Furnished Free to the Trade. 
Engraved Commencement Invitations. Announce- 
ments and Calling Cards Sample Sets Free. 
Everything in Steel and Copper Plate Engraving 

















where you can keep them safe and 
enjoy them always. 


6 Ensel ‘ 
Styles | Art Corners | Colors 


are on sale at Photo Sapply_and 
Album counters everywhere. They » 
are gre cole Quick. y, Artistic, Fj 
No ite, No Fold way, to mount 

Kodak Prints. rx dime brings 100 


Sud amp 
BUYS pi, ENGEL MFG. CO. . 
4711 4, Clark St., Chicage 





Manufacturers and 
Finishers of 


BURLAP 
AND COTTON 
FABRICS 


Buckram - Sheetings 
Webbing - Duck - Cambrics 
Artificial Leather 
Enameled Muslins, Drills 
and Ducks 


Write for Samples and Prices 


Landers Bros., Toledo, O. 
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NEW HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 





Home of Chicago Rotary Club 
for Fifteen Years 


1700 ROOMS—Each with bath 
World Renowned Restaurants 


Rotarians from many climes always make the 
New Hotel Sherman their home when in Chi- 
cago Chicago Rotary Club Luncheons every 
Tuesday at 12:15 You will find a 
Rotary welcome here, 

Ernest Byfield Frank W. Bering 


President Vice Pres. and Man. Dir. 





“GET ACQUAINTED” 


—with— 


“ADCO” LUNCHEON 
BADGES 


Celluloid or Metal 


ADCRAFT MFG. CO. 
2448 W. 22nd St. - CHICAGO 





Write for Samples and Prices 














WAISTLINE 
Too Big? 


A new belt called Director 
gets at the cause of excess fat 


and quickly corrects the con- 
dition. With every movement of 
the body, during every working 
hour, Director acts as a massageon 
the abdomen andactu: illy dissolves 
excess fat away. F. P. Cowan of 
Pinehurst, N.C. says, “Director is 
the finest thing I ever wore. 
want another, but not so large, 

as Iam Sinchessmaller around 
the waist now.’’ Doctors en- 
dorse Director as the natural 
way to accomplish a perma- 
nent reduction. 


Sent on Trial 


Let us prove ourclaims. We'll 
send a Director to you for free 
trial. If you don’t Ret results 
you owe us nothing. You don’t 
risk a penny. Write now for free 
trial offer, doctors’ endorse- 
ments and letters from users. 
No obligation. Mailcoupon. 
LANDON & WARNER 


1S. ta Sal. e e St. = vhvcago 
—_—— 











pre  eemey G-8, 332 Ss. LaSalle, Chicago 
{ Tellmehow!I can reduce my waistline 4 to 6inches 

with Director Belt. Send details of your trial offer. 
I This places me under no obligation. 
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with an infinite variety of problems, in 
the solving of which in many cases 
there was no precedent to follow. Per- 
haps the absence of precedent was an 
asset; at all events, the committee 
handled an Herculean task in splendid 
fashion with very little criticism. The 
hotel committee likewise faced a diffi- 
cult task. If you want to get an in- 
sight into human nature in all its pe- 
culiar, whimsical ramifications, just 
make a study of the records of a con- 
vention hotel committee. Curiously, 
they epitomize both the little frailties 
of life as well as the noble art of liv- 
ing. For instance, it would be a pe- 
culiar form of architecture that would 
place all rooms on the top floor of a 
hotel, and yet some requests reflect 
what might be termed the “floating top 
floor” type of mind. The ability to 
accommodate oneself to a different en- 
vironment is the test of your true 
world traveler who would become a 
goodwill ambassador for his homeland. 
It may mean any number of things: 
Suffering the din attached to a taxi-cab 
stand somewhere below your hotel win- 
dow; dispensing with your 4 o’clock 
tea; putting up with any number of 
what you may be pleased to call incon- 
veniences because you don’t happen to 
have them at home. It is a tribute to 
the thousands of visitors and to the 
Rotary hotel committee, that so little 
was heard of criticism. On the other 
hand one heard much praise. 


HE convention addresses for the 

most part dealt with the broad sub- 
ject of international relations in its 
many different phases and from many 
different viewpoints. Occasionally one 
could ascertain a differing of opinion as 
to the relief of a world both weary of 
war and on the brink of another. One 
could often distinguish a feeling of de- 
pression along with the note of optim- 
ism. Nevertheless, there seemed to be 
a “meeting of the minds” on the point 
that Rotary’s Sixth Object: “the ad- 
vancement of understanding, goodwill, 
and international peace through a world 
fellowship of business and professional 
men,” while one of the most promising 
signs of a new day could not be a hope 
fulfilled today or tomorrow. It would 
be uphill climbing. Etienne Fougére 
visualized for the convention the task 
before Europe: “It would seem that 
Europe, whose civilization is so old, 
whose population is the greatest per 
square mile of all the continents, whose 
natural resources have been placed 
within reach of the greatest number, 
should be the model of the most united 





Ostend Impressions 


(Continued from page 10) 


society in the world. It is not at | gp 
and the application of the Sixth ject 
will need a powerful and long: -awy 
effort. Nowhere else can Rotary 
actively contribute to serve the id 
peace, concord, and justice.” As a def. 
nite step toward a solution of Europe's 
immediate difficulty, the following m 
tion was embodied as a part of Rotarian 
Fougére’s address, but was offered + 
the convention too late for considera 
tion and action. It represents the fee]. 
ings and thoughts of a great many of 
the best minds of Europe. It was con. 
curred in by the French, Belgian, and 
Italian delegations: 


Believing that it is indispensable for 
the progress of civilization and for the 
happiness of mankind that the burdens 
weighing down upon nations should be 
reduced; and that the normal object of 
all civilizations is to enable each indi- 
vidual to set aside a fair portion of his 
earnings to better his standard of living 
and the culture of his mind—the Inter- 
national Convention of Rotary Clubs 
would urge al] Rotarians of every coun- 
try to seek the ways and means of re- 
ducing public burdens, whether national 
or international. 


The position in which Europe finds 
herself at the present moment was 
again stressed by Rotarian J. A. E. 
Verkade, of Amsterdam, a past director 
of Rotary International, who spoke be- 
fore the convention at the second day’s 
session. “We are, in Europe, at pres- 
ent in a most precarious position,” he 
stated. “The horrible ordeal we have 
gone through some years back has sown 
distrust, ill-feeling, jealousy, yes, even 
hatred. It is a hard task to overcome 
this seeming discord, caused by s0- 
called conflicting interests. Walls of 
tariff increase the difficulties, and the 
cry of Britain for the British, France 
for the Frenchmen, Holland for th 
Dutchmen, separates us more and more. 
The peoples of the European countries 
know that we cannot do without each 
other, that these cries are false, 
that nowadays we are none of us self- 
contained, and that only a peaceful in- 
tercourse of men, of commerce, and the 
exchange of what is discovered in 
science and art, can help us out of the 
mire into which we seem to be sinking. 
Rotary can do much to prepare the 
ground for future development.” 


[DEFINITE moves by certain coun- 

tries of Europe toward the go! 0! 
permanent peace have been made w ‘11!2 
recent months. One of these was re 
ferred to by Rotarian T. C. Thom-en, 
of Copenhagen, also a past directo” of 
Rotary International, “It may be w 
mentioning,” he said, “that the ur 


small Northern nations, Denmark, — °- 
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Sweden, and Finland, have con- 
| treaties under which all matters 
pute, without exception, are to be 
| by arbitration. We hope that 
ment by war between or among 


countries will be ruled out for- | 
and may we not also hope that | 


xample thus given by these small 
ns may encourage others to con- 
similar treaties.” 
other proposal looking toward 
anent peace between two nations 
not mentioned at the convention 
ise it had not yet become public 
But a gesture had been made by 
foreign minister of a great nation 
thy of being set up as a glorious 
precedent for a new-style diplomacy. 
Cu iously enough, the very moment 
hat Rotarian Thomsen was vigorously 
eading the cause of world peace, 
Myron T. Herrick, U. S. Ambassador 
to France, was crossing the Atlantic 
remarkable document in his 
nocket. This state paper had been 
drafted personally by the French for- 
eign minister, Aristide Briand, and in 
few simple sentences proposed that 
France and the United States pledge 
to go to war. 


ith a 


Ww 


themselves never 

So in spite of the present unsettled 
state of world affairs, out-croppings of 
war in various countries, powerful 
communistic influences at work, intoler- 
able suffering in certain quarters as an 
aftermath of the last world conflagra- 
tion, there are other powerful influences 
—individuals and groups—at work in 
behalf of an ordered world. Evil in- 
fluences foreordain a world in which 
man will eventually die by his own 
hand; friendly influences destine a 
world in which man may live in peace; 
business men who hold the reins of 
world industry, have the casting vote 
which kind of a world it shall be. Such 
was the solemn note sounded again and 
again at the convention. “If the busi- 
ness and professional men of the world 
shall properly comport themselves to- 
ward each other,” declared Raymond 
Knoeppel, of New York, newly elected 
director of Rotary International, “the 
taking of a common ideal of goodwill 
and friendship around the world will 
be an accomplished fact, and no govern- 
ments will dare make war where peo- 
ples live in thorough accord, moved by 
a common ideal, cherishing a common 
fellowship, and attempting to reach a 
common understanding.” 


ROTARY’S particular influence 

toward the consummation of such 
a world fellowship, and the necessity for 
an agreement as to basic principles, 
were set forth by Canon W. Thompson 
Elliott, Vicar of Leeds, England, in the 
‘losing address of the convention. “A 
fellowship which is to be a lasting fel- 
owship,” he said, “must be based upon 
‘greement concerning a moral idea or 
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moral ideas. It must have principles 
on which it is firmly planted with both 
feet and Rotary comes into the world 
with this message—not a new message, 
but presented in a new way—and says: 
‘Here are moral principles of universal 
application, and a world peace, a world 
fellowship, can be brought much nearer 
within the sphere of possibilities if men 
are agreed in the depths of their hearts 
as to the validity of those moral prin- 
ciples.’” There are numerous instances 
of Rotary’s influence in removing the 
barriers of jealousy from _ between 
towns and cities; and every reader of 
this article, who has read thus far, 
knows instances of the potent influence 
of Rotary in removing prejudice and 
misunderstanding from between indi- 
viduals. If there be any question as 
to Rotary’s power to exercise the same 
influence for friendliness between na- 
tions, such doubt would have been 
partly removed at least, by the report 
of a delegate from South America. 
“Chile and Peru,” he said, ‘‘since the 
war of 1870, have never had any social 
contact. 
period of more than fifty years, contact 
recently has been made with the cap- 
ital of Chile and the capital of Peru 
through the instrumentality of Rotary 
clubs.” 

More than one speaker emphasized 
that Rotary, by its very structure, was 
one of few organizations which could 
enlist the cooperation and support of 
all elements of a community, religious 
and political, for any given project. It 
was a delegate from Switzerland who 
described Rotary in the following 
terms: “Rotary is a diamond, a pre- 
cious thing universally accepted as of 
value, that may be cut and polished in 
many ways, any of which makes a 
beautiful gem.” This description might 
well be substituted in place of some of 
the meaningless expressions all too fre- 
quently heard. For instance, in place 
of such trite designations as “Rotary is 
not what anything else is.” Another 
definition, whose particular merit is its 
simplicity, was offered by a delegate 
from Italy: “Rotary is an organization 
comprised of members who are selected 
without reference to political or religi- 
ous beliefs who subscribe to the active 
principle of putting into practice the 
precepts of the Golden Rule.” 


\ HILE the Sixth Object of Rotary 

and various phases of world rela- 
tions occupied a large part of the pro- 
gram at Ostend, Rotary club problems 
and the responsibility of the individual 
member also came in for an important 
share of the discussion. President Harry 
Rogers’ address, delivered on the open- 
ing day of the convention, printed in 
full in this issue of THE ROTARIAN, is 
worth careful reading by every Rotar- 
ian. His four “obligations to serve” 


For the first time in this. 


August. 


are worthy of being set up as 

sonal code. “If I recognize my | 
tion it is that I shall serve intellig uy 
enthusiastically, cooperatively, an op. 
timistically,” he said. “Nothing les: 
than the most intelligent service | yo» 
the part of every Rotarian in his ys). 
ness or profession will suffice in ¢hj, 
day and time. If a thing is wort) do 
ing at all it is worth doing in sich 4 
way that all will be impressed by ¢h, 
zeal of the doer. The greatest good 
will be accomplished when men of 
the various clubs learn to work tp 
gether. If there is a group of men jy 
the world who ought to have an opti- 
mistie view of life and believe in the 
worth-whileness of the best in human 
endeavor, it should be successful busi- 
ness and professional men, gathered to- 
gether in Rotary. You should have 
faith in religion and government, and 
in the virtue of womanhood and th, 
honor of manhood. You, above al! men, 
should be able to point the way forward 
and upward.” 


Every club officer and every commit- 
tee chairman will profit by reading 
President Rogers’ “twelve points” 
necessary to the growth and advance of 
Rotary. In brief, they are: (1) the 
soundness of the classification principle 
—when violated, trouble and confusion 
has always been the result; (2) neces- 
sity of attendance; (3) greater care in 
the selection of members and impor- 
tance of aiding new members in catch- 
ing the vision of Rotary; (4) individua! 
participation—Rotary is not a one-man 
organization; (5) necessity for healthy 
growth, i. e., increase in membership 
of each club; increase in number of 
clubs; (6) importance of having an 
universal program, applicable to and 
usable by all Rotarians; (7) impor- 
tance of cooperative effort leading to- 
ward community development; (8) nee! 
for a central authority, with represen- 
tatives in every area to study and plan 
Rotary for the benefit of all; (9) 
necessity of selecting worthy and ca- 
pable leaders; (10) necessity of earning 
the confidence and goodwill of organi- 
zations, rulers of states and nations, and 
worth-while people everywhere; (11) 
that religion, form of government, poli- 
tics, language, and custom constitute n 
barrier to the extension of Rotary; 
(12) that each Rotarian has an obli- 
gation to serve. 

Of all club problems, that which has 
probably caused the most concern ‘ 
officers and membership committees, i" 
the administration of the club, has been 
the matter of classifications. The que: 
tion has generally resolved itself it 
two phases, duplication of classific:- 
tions, intentional or nonintentional, «04 
the preserving of the proper bala’ ¢ 
between strictly business and stric'y 
professional men in the membership °f 
the club. Dr. Crawford C. McCullou: 4, 
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+ William, Ontario, discussed at 
the importance of the classifica- 
juestion in his address to the con- 
n at Wednesday’s session. “Under 
strictive method of classifications, 
ry club is assured of democracy 
ught and action,” he declared. 
bership in a Rotary club is not 
‘ivate and personal perquisite of 
in who has been fortunate enough 
‘ome a member. The club owns 
membership and loans it to the 
ed member for an indefinite period 
ne, but under very explicit condi- 
for the non-fulfillment of any of 
which the club reserves the right at any 
to “call its loan.” If a loan be 
ed” the club is in duty bound to 
ndeavor to make a re-loan, but where 
ty and opportunity seem to be lack- 
ing, may retain it within the treasury 
until such time as promising opportunity 
loes present. This classification system 
)f membership then, is in the nature of 
ontract between the member and the 
club. It is a good contract, too, that 
; to say, it is simple and it is direct, 
is equable and enforceable. By the 
very act of making a loan of member- 
ship the club confers certain rights and 
privileges and imposes certain obliga- 
tions.” 

Recent writers have had a great deal 
to say about the attitude of the busi- 
ness man toward “public questions,” 
and his attitude toward “business ques- 
tions.” An American writer, a busi- 
ness man of long experience, recently 
said that the sort of place America will 
be in the next ten or twenty years will 
be determined more in Pittsburgh and 
Fall River mills, New York banks, 
Brockton and St. Louis shoe factories, 
Arizona mines and other business and 
industrial centers than in Washington 
and the State capitols. Just as the key 
to international understanding and 
goodwill lies in the hand of the business 
man, in exactly the same way does 
social progress depend upon whether 
he looks at his job as a challenge to his 
own personal honor or simply as a 
“buccaneering adventure.” This re- 
sponsibility of the business man in his 
own vocation was particularly stressed 
at Ostend by Donald A. Adams, of New 
Haven, Connecticut, Past President of 
Rotary International, and by Sydney 
W. Pascall, of London, England, the 
latter just completing his term as 
president of the Association for Great 
Britain and Ireland (an area adminis- 
tration of Rotary International). “The 
great challenge of the world today,” 
stated Rotarian Adams, “is for us to 
rise above materialism, and the world’s 
greatest need is for men who will play 
the game according to the rules, and 
the place where you and I play our part 
of the game is in our business and pro- 
fessions.” 


Rotary’s principal article of faith: 
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“Service above Self”—as it applies to 
the business man, should be the motif 
of his business dealings wherein he 
finds the outlet for the greater part of 
his endeavor. So stated Rotarian Pas- 
call. “We believe that the doctrine of 
service above self applies to a man’s 


vocation, and that there is not a lower | 


standard of business than there is of 


personal honor. 


Every man, whether | 


he be of this religion or that religion, | 
has some guiding creed or some guid- | 


ing principle. If you do not carry out 
your creed in your vocation, you are 
false to your creed. ... Why need a 
man go outside his vocation to find 
scope for the exercise of his virtues and 
qualities? Honor, truth, fair-play, 
sympathy, friendship—can he not use 
them best in the sphere where they will 
be most effective, where they are most 
under his control, where he makes his 
inevitable contribution to the weal or 
woe of his fellows, in our ordinary 


999 


humdrum, daily work? 


HERE were a great many events be- 

fore, during, and after Ostend, all of 
which helped to make up the great 
mosaic of the convention and which 
should be set forth in this article, but 
which lack of space forbids detailing 
in their entirety. For example, the 
masterful handling of the convention 
by President Harry Rogers deserves a 
whole chapter in itself. One instance 
will suffice as an example of his un- 
failing resourcefulness at all times ap- 
parent. On Monday morning he intro- 
duced to the convention a long list of 
past and present district governors, 
special commissioners, international 
committee chairmen and members, not 
only calling each one by name, but giv- 
ing the number of each one’s district 
and in a great many instances following 
with a description of the territory com- 
prised in the district. Consummate skill 
and tact, often flavored with a kindly 
humor, were present in every ruling, in 
every response, in every emergency. 

And so I find a great many other 
things set down in my convention note- 
book. The splendid singing of the 
Zeeland Girls, of Holland, non-profes- 
sional organization of Dutch girls, “who 
had come in from their farms for a 
couple of days to entertain the conven- 
tion.” The “Pageant of the Seas” at 
Ostend on Sunday afternoon preceding 
the convention proper, a vast, colorful 
spectacle—literally a pictorial turning 
of the pages of Belgium’s eventful his- 
tory. The presentation of a charter to 
the new Rotary club in the ancient city 
of Bruges by President Rogers at a din- 
ner at Bruges one evening during the 
convention week, and described by one 
speaker, in referring to the origin of 
Rotary, as “a meeting of the Old and 
New Worlds.” The presentation of 
numerous gifts and memorials to the 
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Ostend Rotary Club, to Rotary Inter- 
national, to President Rogers. One 
such presentation in particular should 
be mentioned. Toward the close of the 
week’s sessions, a beautiful silver serv- 
ice was presented to Harry Rogers and 
Mrs. Rogers, the gift of Rotarians from 
all over the world. This little cere- 
mony was immediately followed by an- 
other, when a bit of paper was handed 
to President Rogers representing the 
sum of $2,000.00, the surplus which 
had remained after the purchase of the 
A little later, during the same 
morning’s session, President Rogers 
performed a little act typical of Lo- 
well’s immortal words, ‘‘Who gives him- 
self with his alms feeds three—himself, 
his hungering neighbor, and Me.” “I am 
wondering what you would think this 
morning,” he told the convention, “if 
I wanted to take the money which you 
have given to me and place one half 
of it in the hands of the King of this 
country for the boys work which is be- 
ing conducted in Ostend, and the other 
half into the endowment fund, as an 
example of what Rotarians may do to 
provide a fund for use in the future. 
... If you would not consider me at all 
ungrateful I should be glad to do it, 
and to say that those who serve in 
Rotary get the greatest compensation, 
just as I get from the volumes which 
are beneath my hands at this hour.” 
He referred to several bound volumes 
comprising three thousand personal let- 
ters from three thousand Rotarians in 
his own home state of Texas—letters of 
esteem and high regard and commenda- 
tion upon a successful administration, 
—presented earlier in the session by the 
president of the Rotary Club of Dallas, 
Texas, in behalf of the three Texas dis- 
tricts. It is difficult to visualize just 
how much pleasure a gift can bring 
when it is passed around to others, 
piling up dividends of happiness along 
the way—until you witness some such 
demonstration as President Harry’s gift 
in behalf of the boys work of Ostend. 





silver. 


HAT were the results of the Ostend 

Convention? That is the question 
being asked more often perhaps by Ro- 
tarians who were at Ostend and by 
those who followed the convention in the 
newspapers, than any other one ques- 
tion. While it is much easier to set 
down the immediate results—some of 
which are already apparent—neverthe- 
less future developments, offshoots from 
Ostend, will mean much to the forward 
march of Rotary. For one thing, the 
Rotarian who was privileged to be at 
Ostend, from whatever country he may 
call home, will go back to his club a bet- 
ter Rotarian and a better citizen and 
better grounded in the customs and 
ideals of other peoples. It is inevitable 
that his club should benefit in a good 
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many ways from its emissary to Bel- 
gium. Thus the whole of Rotary, 
through its individual clubs, will have 
been lifted to a higher plane. This and 
other results will leave their impress 
upon the Rotary of the future. 

Of the immediate results already ap- 
parent the first that should be touched 
upon was the tremendous diffusion of 
information about Rotary to the gen- 
eral public through news stories and 
editorials in the press. Again it was 
the finest kind of propaganda because 
it was not propaganda. The Ostend 
Convention lacked the ritualism of se- 
cret societies; there were no “closed 
door” sessions for “members only.” 
Hence the journalists could go the limit 
—and many of them did. Every session 
found representatives of great metro- 
politan dailies at the press table in the 
Kursaal. Hundreds of editorials could 
be quoted as typifying a universally 
clearer perception and calmer judgment 
than previously existed. A quotation 
from one such editorial will suffice, indic- 
ative of what seemed to be the general 
attitude of the press. The following 
appeared, in part, in the New York 
“Herald Tribune” of June 8, under the 
heading of “Rotary Abroad”: 

Fortunately for the human race the 
smart alecks have about as much in- 
fluence upon the general course of 
events as they deserve. The work of 
the world is done by level-headed folk, 
all much too busy to pay attention to 
the glib sneerer perched on a fence rail, 
whose life consists of criticizing what he 
would never be able to do himself. 

An extraordinary assemblage of such 
workers is that of the 7,000 Rotarians 
now gathered at Ostend, Belgium, in a 
world convention. Rotary is a favorite 
object of derision for the Menckens and 
the Sinclair Lewises. For one thing, it 
has ideals of honesty, fairness and serv- 
ice to a community—which tickle the 
ribs of the scoffers so that they fairly 
explode with sarcasm. For another, it 
holds meetings and conventions and has 
certain rules of business conduct—all 
very laughable. 

Ideals never quite square with con- 
duct, as most people know. Rotary 
does not profess to work miracles. 
The practical test which every intelli- 
gent person would apply to the Rotary 
creed is not whether it is always lived 
up to, but whether its influence helps 
conduct. Anybody who knows the 
American small town and small city, 
not condescendingly but understanding- 
ly, will have no doubt of the answer. 
Rotary has helped set higher ethical 
standards in professions and in busi- 
ness. By the forces that reside in co- 
operation, in group sentiment, this or- 
ganization has unquestionably improved 
the work of the world. .... 

Its members include the leaders in 
the day’s work of America. Having 
spread to other countries, it is now 
holding its greatest convention § in 
Europe and the event is an occasion for 
congratulation and praise. 


Exactly seven days later the same 
paper carried a signed letter, which had 
been inspired by the editorial, from a 
reader in Wheeling, West Virginia. 
Two or three paragraphs should be 
quoted because they seem to reflect the 
changed opinion—the new attitude 






Augus: 


which was not so prevalent a few «a». 
ago. 

Let me voice a word of approva! 
appreciation for your editorial ‘‘R: 
Abroad.”” It is so easy to find { 
with or to pick flaws in the best sg; 
mens of the human tribe that it 
been my fortune to meet, that I | 
never considered it an evidence of 
skill or discerning ability to see 
shortcomings in others... . 

I hold no special brief for Rot 
although the older I get the mo: 
am sure that “life is simply an op; 
tunity for service.” 


It is refreshing to see a leading j 
nal give first position to thoughts | 
this on an editorial page... . 


I believe today that the world is ; 
without its quota of God-fearing righ: 
living, fair-dealing, helpful individu 
in every walk and calling in life 
spite the shooting in the air of so 
self-constituted critics and self-esteen 
authorities, wise in their own conceit 


NE*T to the splendid publicity which 

will mean much to the movement, | 
should place the tremendous incentive 
that has been given to the work of th 
Rotary clubs throughout Europe, ani 
especially Continental Europe. They 
were close enough to the convention it- 
self that they cannot fail to becom 
strengthened and intensified in their 
various activities. This has naturally 
been further augmented by the honor 
that has come through the action of th: 
King and the Council of State in con- 
ferring decorations upon five of the 
leaders of Rotary as an expression of 
the Belgian Government’s appreciation 
of the Rotary movement and its estab- 
lishment in Belgium. Those so honored 
were: President Harry H. Rogers, 
Commander of the Order of the Crown; 
Walter D. Cline, first vice-president 
elect of Rotary International, Com- 
mander of the Order of Leopold II; 
Chesley R. Perry, secretary of Rotary 
International, Officer of the Order of 
the Crown; Edouard Willems, governor 
of the district comprising Belgium, 
Officer of the Order of Leopold II; and 
Gaston Danthine, of Brussels, Chevalier 
of the Order of the Crown. 

Other results are already apparent. 
Interest has been greatly stimulated in 
the organization of Rotary clubs in 
Germany. German business men were 
at the convention, anxious for a study 
of Rotary at first hand. Already in 
some places groups have been formed, 
across the Rhine, as nuclei of clubs tv 
come. At Wiesbaden, for example, 
Rotarian visitors after the convention 
found a huge “Welcome” banner at the 
dock and a group of German business 
men as a “reception committee” to give 
them greeting. Aside from Germany, 
impetus has been given to a great ex- 
tension program for Rotary Interna- 
tional. 

The convention passed necessary |t0- 
tary legislation and was a success finan- 
cially. The convention visualized, as 
never before, this movement which we 
call World Rotary. It extended ‘he 
bounds of personal acquaintance |i': 
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round the globe. It gave the Ro- 
s of forty nations a more sym- 
tie understanding of some of the 
ms of their neighbors; and it 





ssed more than ever before the | 


that, in this day of the six-day 
ge of the Atlantic, the radio, 
Atlantic telephone, and cable— 


| 


itive hundred league boots—they | 


in reality, neighbors. 

1 in the words of an ancient prov- 

“All is well with him who is be- 
of his neighbors.” The little, 


t country of Belgium and its demo- | 
ce King exemplified that saying in | 


tless ways. It was the lesson of 


onvention. 


Rotary Club Activities 


(Continued from page 29) 


Civic Clubs Unite 
For Boy’s Week 

AurRoRA, ILLINOIS.—One of the most 
uecessful events ever staged in this 
town of 3,000 population was the ob- 
servance of Boy’s Week during May. 
A joint committee from all the civic 
clubs in town arranged the program. 
One hundred and thirty-five men pur- 
chased two tickets apiece for a banquet, 
met their boy guests on the grade- 
school grounds and joined in the pro- 
cession led by the high-school band and 
a troop of Scouts. After a short pro- 
gram in the public square the paraders 
went to one of the churches, where a 
dinner was served, which was followed 
by a musical program and a talk on 
boy’s work by Louis L. Pontious, for- 
mer district governor of Rotary. 


Youthful Members 
Take to Boys’ Work 

FREELAND, PENNSYLVANIA.—The local 
totary club has an exceptionally youth- 
ful membership for such organizations 
—the average age of the members being 
only 33% years. Perhaps this may 
have something to do with the success 
of the Boys’ Week arranged by the 
Rotarians with the cooperation of the 
Freeland school district officials and in- 
habitants of the adjacent town of 
Foster. More than 1,000 youngsters 
were in the parade—the first junior 
parade in Freeland’s history. After the 
parade there was an athletic meet for 
<chool boys and a demonstration of sig- 
naling and fire-making by the Scouts. 
Two days before the parade a regular 
meeting of the Rotary club was turned 
over to a representative group of boys 
who put on a complete program of 
speeches and entertainment. 


Raise $300 by 
Local Talent Show 


MINDEN, NEVADA.—Douglas County 


has a population of about 1,850. Dur- 
ing June the Minden Rotarians invited 
the Gardnerville Chamber of Commerce 
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IT’S THE YOUNGER CROWD THAT SETS THE STANDARD! 


LD to the younger 


crowd if you want the 
right word on what to wear 


And 


notice, please, that the 


or drive or smoke. 


particular cigarette they 
I - j 
call their own today is one 
that you ve known very 


well for a very long time. 


Ato A 





What « a whale of a teens just a few cents make! 
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D. EDDY & SONS COMPANY Chart It will build up your at- 
se © . tendance. 5c. 
BOSTON 22, MASS., U. S. A. Moore Push-Pin Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








(Wayne Junction) 





Sales in the Detroit District 


if you have a Sales Problem in the 
Detroit district, put it up to Sales 
Counselor “Charlie” Crockett. He 
can and will help you. 


166 Madison Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
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to join in preparing an entertainment 
for the benefit of Mississippi flood suf- 
ferers. Each club appointed a commit- 
tee. A home-talent vaudeville show 
with about eight acts was staged. After 
the show there was a dance and light 
refreshments. When the high-school 
auditorium was again empty it was 
found that more than $300 had been 


secured. 


Former Convention Speaker 
For Ladies’ Night 

Mount Joy, PENNSYLVANIA.—The 
first gathering of local Rotarians and 
their ladies held at a tea house near 
Elizabethtown was marked by the pres- 
ence of Dr. E. J. Cattell, one of the 
most popular platform speakers in 
America. Although Dr. Cattell is well 
past his eightieth year he has a vigor- 
ous and happy style. Many Rotarians 
will remember him as one of the speak- 
ers at the Toronto Convention. Read- 
ings and music were included in the 
program, which proved one of the best 
the Mount Joy club has had. 


Combine National Events 
In One Program 

Price, Utan.—The swift thud-thud 
of boxing gloves was succeeded by the 
soft strains of music when Price Rotary 
had a dual program under the man- 
agement of the boy’s work committee. 
The boy’s work committee had arranged 
for a two-round bout between a couple 
of local boys. After the speedy affair 
ended in a draw, a program of music 
followed. Various vocal and _ instru- 
mental solos were then followed by a 
plea for a four-team junior baseball 
league, which, in turn, was followed by 
a Boy’s Week talk. One of the most 
important activities of Boy’s Week in 
this city was an outdoor program and 
pienic dinner attended by two hundred 
youngsters. Music for this event was 
furnished by the Scout band—also pro- 
tégés of the Rotary club. 


Hold Serio-Comic 
Club Elections 

MONTEREY, MEXxICO—The annual elec- 
tion of officers at the Rotary club of 
this city proved more exciting than 
usual. Someone had the idea of making 
the whole procedure a burlesque on the 
old-fashioned perfervid political elec- 
tion. Crudely lettered and illiterately 
worded placards proclaimed the merits 
of the respective candidates for the club 
presidency; trafficking in votes was 
openly mentioned; a special edition of 
the local daily, printed in red, was 
filled with appeals from the rival fac- 
tions and fantastic election promises. 
Heckling was loud and frequent, and 
immediately after the results of the 
voting for president were announced, 
while the uproar was still at its height, 
a uniformed gendarme marched in— 


and wanted to arrest the man in charge SIPSOP PSH HH HHSSHOOSS 
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of the meeting on a charge of disturb- 
ing the public peace. The toastmaster 
declined responsibility in favor of 
the former president, who, in turn, 
promptly “passed the buck” to his suc- 
cessor in office—thereby giving him a 
taste of responsibility in office. How- 
ever, the gendarme selected the small- 
est man in the room as being the chief 
offender—and, but for the intervention 
of the mayor’s brother, this Rotarian 
might have spent the afternoon “in- 
communicado.” 

Despite the apparent burlesque, the 
elections resulted in good material for 
the new board of directors, which took 
office in July. 


Former Secretary of Treasury 
Gives Reminiscences 

MACON, GeEorGIA.—Local Rotarians 
entertained a “native son” recently 
when the Hon. William G. McAdoo and 
Mrs. McAdoo were guests of the club. 
Mr. McAdoo in his reminiscences of 
Macon and Milledgeville stated that his 
first employment was carrying news- 
papers to a handful of subscribers at 
Milledgeville, former capital of Georgia, 
about 30 miles from Macon. On the 
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Resolutions 


Withdrawn or Rejected by the 
Ostend Convention 


No. 6—To change the term of 
office of some members of 
the Board of Rotary Inter- 
national from one to two 
years and thereby provide 
greater continuity in serv- 
ice by the Board. With- 
drawn. 

No. 7—To make the classification 
“Diplomatic and Consular 
Service” an exception to 
Rotary’s principle of mem- 
bership limited by classifi- 
cation. Rejected. 

9—To provide that Past Dis- 
trict Governors and Past 
presidents of a national or 
territorial unit shall be 
delegates-at-large at the an- 
nual convention. With- 
drawn. 

No. 10—To provide for a reduction 
in per capita tax of fifty 
cents per member. With- 
drawn. 

No. 13—To provide for the estab- 
lishment of a new category 
of membership called the 
“Auxiliary.” Withdrawn. 

No. 14—To authorize European 
Clubs, with special permis- 
sion of Rotary Interna- 
tional to make exceptions 
concerning the member- 
ship limitation of persons 
engaged in Diplomatic or 
Consular Service. With- 
drawn. 

No. 15—Relating to the adoption of 
Esperanto as the official 
international auxiliary lan- 
guage of Rotary. With- 
drawn. 
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same day the Rotarians heard » 
dress by David Ovens on em 
employee relations—a subject wh 

has presented at various distric: 
ferences of Rotary. More thar 
business men of Macon were invit. | a. 
guests to hear this address. 


Present for Official and 
Wife Presents Itself 

Sioux City, Iowa.—At the 19t}, |); 
trict Rotary Conference held here Roy 
Ronald of Mitchell, South Dakot 
tiring District Governor, became th 
first Rotary official to receive a presen: 
that presented itself. His gift from th, 
3 clubs in the district took the form 
of an orthophonic Victrola which, ip. 
stead of the expected band record. 
reeled off a presentation speech from 4 
record specially made for the occasio; 
The machine also bore a gold plat, 
commemorating the services of Roy ani 
his wife. 


Annual Entertainment For 
Civil War Veterans 

APPLETON, WISCONSIN.—For a num- 
ber of years the local Rotarians have 
entertained veterans of the Civil War 
at the club meeting falling nearest 
Memorial Day. In Appleton, Neenah, 
Menasha and Kaukauna there remain 
22 Grand Army men. Seventeen of 
them were present at this year’s meet- 
ing; their average age is 84, the young- 
est will be 80 next May, the eldest is 
94. One of the group, E. H. Wilder, 
has the unique record of having clasped 
hands with a soldier of every war in 
which the United States has figured. 
Mr. Wilder was only a boy when he 
met the last surviving soldier of the 
Revolutionary War. 

As a sign of the interest of American 
Rotary clubs in their service men we 
note that similar programs were ar- 
ranged by the clubs at Lawrence, Mas- 
sachusetts; Aurora, Illinois; Morris- 
town, New Jersey; Topeka, Kansas; 
Jackson, Michigan (where there was 
100 per cent attendance); and doubtless 
there were many others which were not 
reported. 


Citizen Gets New Slant 
By Watching Boys Parade 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW Mexico.—The 
parade, which was an important fea- 
ture of the celebration of Boy’s Week 
here, proved a great success. As thé 
2,800 youngsters swung through th 
streets one prominent citizen said: “! 
have often complained of the cost of our 
schools, but I never will again after 
seeing that bunch of boys for whos 
education we are responsible.” =! h¢ 
whole celebration, sponsored by !:ca! 
Rotarians, passed off well and the hoy 
fair, the athletic sports, and other °a 
tures drew good crowds. 
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A Report of the Year’s Work 


(Continued from page 7) 


hen he said, ‘It is more blessed 
than to receive.’ 
, united in this ideal, we are going 
ird, extending acquaintance, de- 
ng friendships, giving up selfish- 
unfair practices and shameful 
ynal habits, seeking to advance the 
ght and activity of the world along 
r lines and toward a worthy goal. 
et the slogan this year be ‘Make 
‘y effective.’ Where it exists, 
its influence felt. Where it does 
exist, if possible, extend it. Let 
tesy abound, widen acquaintance, 
nsify friendships, and put the pro- 
m over in every club. How easy it 
cht to be, yet how imperfectly it is 
g Pay particular attention 
the small clubs. They need your 
stant encouragement and guidance. 
“We have twenty-one years of Ro- 
iry accomplishment to support us, the 
sdom of able leaders in the past to 
ontinue to guide us, and the worthy 
mbition to be ‘somebody’ to impel us. 
Let us acquit ourselves in such a way 
that during the year there shall be none 
and at its close may 


ne done. 


forward steps 


the fellows be able to say conscien- 
tiously and enthusiastically ‘all is 
well.” This has been our aim, the 


future will determine how nearly we 
approached it.” 


At the Council Meeting there was 
also discussed the various problems of 
club administration and club policy, 
with the idea of directing those in au- 
thority along safely charted courses, 
and away from the mistakes of the 
past, as we knew them. 

In order to get a little closer view 
of the needs, “possibilities,” and accom- 
plishments of Rotary on the Continent 
of Europe, there was held an Execu- 
tives Meeting at Zurich, Switzerland, 
on the 9th and 10th days of October, 
1926. At this meeting the district 
governors of the organized districts of 
Europe were present, and the presi- 
dents and secretaries from the clubs in 
the non-districted areas were present 
in goodly numbers. Aiding the presi- 
dent were Director Seghezza of Italy, 
and chairmen and members of the com- 
mittees of Rotary International, as well 
as representatives of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and Commissioner Teele. 

Here all the problems affecting this 
part of the Rotary world were dis- 
cussed and every opportunity was given 
to ask and have answered all questions 
relating to the program and policies of 
Rotary, and club administration. 

Great interest was manifested and it 
is believed that some similar meeting 
should be held annually, early in the 
year. At this meeting there was ex- 


pressed the opinion that the ones held 





the previous years under the direction | 
of Secretary Perry and President 
Adams had most helpful. Un- 
doubtedly, the clubs and districts repre- 
sented, better able to function 
properly because of this meeting, the 
ideas advanced 

It must be apparent to anyone fa- 
miliar with the situation that more 
and more time must be given to the 
preparation of our programs. They 
must from year to year be made more 


been 


were 


and the interest shown. | 


and more international, and must be so | 


constructed that the details of 
tion may be left quite largely to the 
Rotarians of each area. The subject 
matter must, in so far 
tional programs are concerned, be sub- 


stantially the same but the method of | 
applying them may, at | 


presenting and 
least after a given period, be safely left 
to the Rotarians of particular 
under the guidance and direction of the 


areas 


board and committees of Rotary Inter- 
national. 


"THERE is no difficulty in connection 

with the program of extension. The 
idea of growth is universal and exten- 
sion will be carried on without regard 
to the peculiarities of various peoples. 

There is no difficulty with the pro- 
gram on classification and membership. 
Phraseology may differ somewhat but 
there is no serious trouble anywhere 
with this particular part of the Rotary 
program. We are following practically 
the same plan everywhere with splendid 
results. The subject of classification 
will always be interesting and will, 
from time to time, require the estab- 
lishment of new majors and the 


velopment of certain majors in order 


to keep pace with progress in industry. 


applica- | 


as the interna- | 





de- | 


New membership problems will arise, | 


but they are similar enough in the 
various countries that rules may be 
quite generally formulated and applied. 
Rotary education is a subject equally 
interesting and equally important in all 
countries. The subject covers the 
origin, growth, philosophy and experi- 
ences of Rotary and must be a topic 
of ever-increasing importance. 
Community Service, including Boys 
Work in all of its phases, has its place 
in the program of every country. The 





program will differ somewhat in each | 


country as it does in different com- 
munities of the same country, but there 
is much to be done by Rotarians every- 
where to give tone and sweetness to 
community life. 
ing of homes or lodges for orphans or 
under-privileged boys; the development 
of parks and playgrounds; the discov- 
ery and treatment of cripples; the 
raising of funds to loan to worthy 


It may be the build- | 
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Is Your Past 






History of every 
business 1s found 


its filing cabinets. 


in 
If vou recognize the 
value of past records 1n chart 


ing the future you will not neg 
lect your files. 





VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


are firm, durab le, expansible 
containers spec ially designed to 
hold thirty or three hundred 
letters as efficiently as ordinary 
folders hold t hree. They alwavs 
stand upright in the filing cab 
inet with their index tabs in 
plain view; the chance of mis 


filing or lost papers is apie 


cally eliminated. Bushnell 
“Vertex” File Pockets will 
keep your letters and papers 
safely, orderly and ready for 
instant reference 
You probably have a number of 
overloaded folders in your files 


that lack these advantages. 


If you use vertical files, the coupon 
below will bring you a sample 
“Vertex” Pocket which we urge 
you to try in the place of one of 
these crowded folders. There is no 











obligation on your part. | 
Pa CUT HE ee 
Please send me for trial in my files 
a free sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid 
“VERTEX” File Pocket, as described in 
August, 1927, ROTARIAN. 
Name of Firm 
Address 
Name and Position of Person Inquiri 
Lette Seize ¢ Le al S.ze Desire 
To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. A. 


13th & Wood Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 
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students, who would otherwise’ be 
denied the privileges of an educa- 
tion. Or it may be furnishing presents 
and creating good cheer at the Yuletide 
season. 

So far as the preparation of an In- 
ternational program is concerned, our 
chief difficulty has been in connection 
with the subject of Business Methods. 
Because it is difficult, however, we 
should not back away from it, but, on 
the other hand, should tackle it with 
new zeal and determination. 

We must either re-write the Objects 
of Rotary or devise a Business Methods 
program, both interesting and helpful 
to all Rotarians without regard to the 
countries in which they live. So long 
as four of the six Objects of Rotary 
refer quite definitely to this subject, 
there is no escaping our responsibility. 

There is certainly universal interest 
in high standards in business; ob- 
viously Rotarians believe that business 
can be permanently successful only 
when conducted along right lines. If 
so, it must be conceded that a study 
of the best standards in the businesses 
and professions of the world will profit 
all. Let us see in what countries and 
in what lines of business the highest 
standards obtain, and set these as the 
goal for Rotarians of every country en- 
gaged in every known business and pro- 
fession. I feel quite sure that the 
standards in all countries and in all 
lines of business are much higher than 
we have been led to believe. Our task 
is, first, to ascertain the best, and, 
secondly, to try to bring our member- 
ship as nearly as possible in its every- 
day living to this best in business life. 

Likewise, we feel there is an ever- 
growing interest in the relationship of 
employer and employee. Any plan to 
improve and strengthen this relation- 
ship must appeal to both the reason 
and the imagination of our entire mem- 
bership. 








WE are business and professional men 

and certainly we are desirous of 
attaining success. We cannot do this 
unless we have the sympathetic interest 
of all those whom we expect to aid 
us along the way. What country is 
the best example and what Rotarian 
has been a leader in this field? Will 
not a careful study contribute greatly 
toward the realization of better rela- 
tionships? 

When business is on the right basis, 
buyer and seller can both prosper and 
competitors will be friendly. 

Frankly, fellow-Rotarians, the field 
is so broad, and the subject is so full 
of interest that it seems all we need 
to make this subject the most interest- 
ing of all is to plan and counsel to- 
gether. 

Prior to the Executives Meeting at 
Zurich, I had the great pleasure of 
attending the conference at Margate, 
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England—the annual gathering of Ro- 
tary International in the area of 
Great Britain and Ireland. This meet- 
ing was a postponed one and was pre- 
ceded by the meetings of the board and 
district chairmen of Britain and Ire- 
land, both of which I attended through 
the courtesy of President Pascall. We 
were impressed with the seriousness 
with which these fine Rotarians pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of Rotary 
business. The preparation made by 
all committees and speakers was most 
thorough: Those to whom tasks had 
been assigned were prepared. A fine 
example this is for Rotarians every- 
where. 

It is a great pleasure to be able to 
state that during this year many little 
misunderstandings have been swept 
aside. In certain quarters there was 
requested information concerning the 
expenditure of the per capita tax. 
This was furnished to the satisfaction 
of those inquiring. Certain problems 
concerning the collection of the per 
capita tax, and the basis of payment 
due to different exchange rates arose 
but fair-minded, big-hearted Rotarians 
met the issue squarely and in most 
instances, voluntarily, with the result 
that everybody is happy. Questions 
of administration came from many 
quarters, and it seemed wise to 
recommend a change in the Constitu- 
tion whereby there should be a central 
authority and methods devised for more 
effective administration within given 
areas. In this study we have had the 
hearty cooperation of the officers of 
Great Britain and Ireland. If this plan 
is approved by this convention, it seems 
to me that real progress will have been 
made in Rotary administration. 

It was my good fortune, also, to at- 
tend the Executives’ Meeting of the 
Forty-ninth District at the home of 
Governor Marcel Franck and, later, to 
attend the district conference of the 
Third District (Mexico), where I found 
a most excellent group of Rotarians 
assembled under the leadership of 
Governor Garza. 

The members of the Board and Com- 
mittees have given freely of their time, 
not only in attending the various 
scheduled sessions, but in attendance 
upon executives’ meetings, inter-city 
meetings and district conferences. 
They have carried an optimistic Rotary 
message and their combined efforts 
have had much to do with placing 
Rotary on a high plane. The district 
governors, district chairmen, special 
and honorary special commissioners, 
have likewise been a real force in 
carrying out the program and in the 
extension of Rotary. We shall not 
soon forget their loyalty and effective 
effort. Only in a few instances have 
they failed and their failure merely 
emphasizes the importance of great 
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care in the selection of men for 
high positions. It is far better » = + 
accept a position in Rotary than 
so and fail to the chagrin of « 4; 
your friends. It is bad enough + ¢, 
in anything but in the performar 
Rotary duty it is inexcusable. 

The great service stations in 
cago, London, and Zurich, have be. 
excellent condition and _ becau of 
them the great force of Rotary tr 
steadily, sometimes slowly, but alway 
surely to the far and near corners of 
the Rotary world. 

To the presidents of local clubs, ¢} 
key men of all Rotary, may I Say 
‘thank-you’ and through you each mem. 
ber for whatever of good may hay 
been accomplished this year. 


[ASTLY, I would not be true to myself 
or to Rotary if I did not publicly 
recognize the great service of the men 
who have preceded me in this high offic: 
They have each made a great con- 
tribution to Rotary and with their co- 
workers have made possible the great 
organization we have today. 

As for your president, he has, in 
addition to the conferences and the 
meetings heretofore mentioned visited 
in forty districts at inter-city meet- 
ings, or district conferences; has 
spoken to representatives of more than 
90 per cent of the Rotary clubs of the 
world; attended all the board meeting: 
of the Rotary International Board and 
many local board meetings of clubs 
where inter-city meetings have been 
held; has kept in close contact with all 
governors, recognizing the fact that 
they were the agencies through which 
most of the work had to be done. In 
addition he has written at least two 
letters to each club outside the United 
States and Canada; has written the 
presidents of 650 clubs, shown to have 
lost members, and is glad to report 
that most of these clubs have rebuilt 
their membership to what it was be- 
fore the slump, and in many instances 
the membership has been perceptibly 
increased; one district governor has 
reported more than three hundred new 
members in the old clubs of his re- 
spective district. 

There has been a constant endeavor 
to bring the fortnightly clubs to 4 
weekly basis. In the United States 
and Canada this number has been re- 
duced to 19. Likewise an effort has 
been made to reduce the number of 
clubs which have been adjourning ‘or 
summer vacations. There are 10\\ 
three clubs remaining and they must 
be prevailed upon to discontinue this 
inexcusable practice at the ear! «st 
opportunity. 

Congratulatory letters have b 
written to clubs and districts with h zh 
attendance records and encourag "sg 
letters to those having a low atte 1 
ance record. 
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cooperation with the Secretariat | 
ive endeavored to straighten out | 
ecords of clubs as to their terri- | 
limits. Many clubs have been | 
zed without the limits being set | 
while others were organized | 
, the territorial limits of existing 
without a_ relinquishment of | 
tory. Most of these irregularities | 
been corrected and when you | 
that there were more than 100 
affected, you will appreciate the | 
spondence necessary to obtain 
ts. 
mong the decisions of the Board | 
year which will be of general in- 
t, are the following: | 
That the 1928 International | 
Convention shall be held at Minne- | 
‘lis, Minnesota, U. S. A. 
nd: The work of the Secretary’s | 
Office being so voluminous and exact- 
g, it was decided to departmentalize 
the work with responsible heads for 
ich department and to relieve the | 
cretary from the editorship of THE | 
RoTARIAN. This was accomplished 
th the advice and cooperation of the 
ecretary. 
3rd: To stimulate extension in the 
Spanish-speaking countries by sending | 
Director I. B. Sutton to visit the clubs | 
of Panama and South America. He | 
was peculiarly qualified because of his 
long residence in Mexico and his ability | 
to speak Spanish fluently. His report | 
was most illuminating and the service 
rendered invaluable. He estimates that 
the present number of fifteen clubs can 
be increased to two hundred if only the | 
proper effort is made and the necessary | 
assistance given. 
ith: The creation of Rotary Dis- | 
tricts for the clubs of Spain, Belgium | 
and Chile, respectively, and a district | 


for the combined clubs of Argentina, | 


Uruguay and Brazil. 

5th: That in addition to the coun- 
tries in which Rotary clubs are now 
organized to open for the organization 
of clubs the following countries: Ger- 
many, Roumania, Iceland. 

6th: To print the literature of Ro- 
tary in all necessary languages to aid 
in extension and administration. 

7th: Authorized the bringing down 
to date and republication of the Stand- 
ard Outline of Classification with a 
copy for each club. 

8th: Reaffirmed the decision of pre- 
vious boards in connection with the use 
‘f the Rotary emblem. 

9th: Reaffirmed the decision of pre- 
vious boards as to chartering clubs 
lesirous of meeting on other than a 
veekly basis but has permitted excep- 
tions to be made in certain instances 
here the facts seem to warrant same. 

10th: To create a department to 
tudy and recommend plans for the 
trengthening of weak clubs. 

lith: To recommend certain amend- 
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ments to the Constitution and By-laws, 
chief among them to provide for area 
administrations of Rotary Interna- 
tional; to provide for reorganizing the 
set up of Committees of Rotary Inter- 
national; to improve the chronological 
order of events in Rotary International. 

12th: Not to recommend the passage 
of the resolution reducing the per 
capita tax by fifty cents for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

(a) While the final study and report 
of the Finance Committee showed a 
larger surplus this year, it also showed 
clearly that a similar surplus cannot 
be expected in subsequent years, if 
extension was to be carried on along 
reasonable lines. 

(b) Director Sutton upon his return 
from his visit to South America, recom- 
inended the necessity of increasing 
activity in that region. On account of 
vast distances and inexperience, the 
work cannot all be done by members 
of existing clubs there. 

(c) The increasing need of the pres- 
ence of all members of the board and 
International committees at every 
meeting. No International program 
can be evolved without the constant aid 
of able Rotarians from the respective 
areas. 

(d) The inspiration from the Ostend 
Convention will undoubtedly increase 
the demand for many Rotary clubs on 
the Continent of Europe. Many new 
countries have been opened for the ex- 
tension of Rotary, and there is an 
ever-increasing demand for assistance. 
And while much of the work will be 
voluntary, there will of necessity be 
great expense. 

(e) The world is ripe for Rotary 
extension and we feel that no oppor- 
tunity should be lost to take advantage 


of this situation immediately. The 
machinery is rapidly being set in 
motion. 


(f) Area administration, while 
wholly desirable, will, nevertheless, be 
a little more expensive. We firmly 
believe, however, that increased ef- 
ficiency amply justifies the additional 
expense. 

(zg) It became necessary to create 
four new districts in Rotary this year 
and others will of necessity be created 
from time to time. This is absolutely 
necessary for the proper administra- 
tion of Rotary but creates additional 
expense. 

(h) Organization’ work is such that 
in the future men of great ability and 
diplomacy will be required. 


you may ask why the resolution was 

offered. The answer is easy. Many 
Rotarians desired to reduce their per 
capita tax if possible. The board was 


also desirous of doing so and in order 
to have the resolution published in 
time, as provided by the Constitution, 
it was necessary to offer it before the 
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Finance Committee and the board had 
definitely decided as to whether or not 
it should be recommended. Any other 
procedure would have prevented con- 
sideration of the resolution, even if 
subsequent study had shown the re- 
duction advisable. 

So, in view of all the facts as de- 
veloped at the time of the March 
Board Meeting, it was decided that it 
would be short-sighted business policy 
to recommend a reduction at this time. 
Only such sums as are absolutely neces- 
sary will be used, and no one will be 
happier than I to recommend a reduc- 
tion a year from now if it can wisely 
be done. I was anxious to see the re- 
duction this year if the facts war- 
ranted. They do not seem to do so. 

The increase of the per capita tax 
at Denver produced additional income 
this year of $125,997.00 of which there 
remains $60,659.00, unexpended. 

In 1924-5, with 108,000 Rotarians, 
our income (exclusive of THE ROTARIAN 
and the annual convention) was 
$535,477.00 and our expenditures 
$356,729.00. In 1925-6 with 120,000 
Rotarians, our income was $371,978.00 
and our expenditures $396,462.00. In 
1926-7, with 129,000 Rotarians, our 
income has been $520,666.00 (April, 
May and June estimated), and our ex- 
penditures $460,026.00 (April, May and 
June estimated). 

During 1924-5 and 1925-6 we oper- 
ated at a loss with deficits of $21,000.00 
and $25,000.00 approximately. These 
losses were offset by earnings on our 
magazine THE ROTARIAN. For last 
year the magazine earnings were 
$28,651.00 and for the year before 
$23,618.00. The magazine earnings for 
this year are $14,696.00. There was 
complaint that the magazine income 
was not all being spent on the maga- 
zine. This year we have spent more 
money on it and next year we plan 
still further improvements. 

We have kept faith with you in the 
statement made at Denver that all the 
money received on account of the in- 
creased per capita tax would not be 
spent this year. The plans contemplate 
greater expenditure during the next 
year. 

The Finance Committee has been 
meeting with the Secretary and Treas- 
urer in building the budget for 1927-8, 
with a firm determination of ascertain- 
ing if there cannot be a reduction of 
expenses both outside and in the Secre- 
tary’s office. The recommendations of 
this committee will no doubt determine 
very largely the attitude of the in- 
coming board toward this budget. 

The next question in which you are 
vitally interested is that of extension. 

In the United States and Canada the 
number of new clubs elected since 
President Don Adams made his report 
at Denver is 185. This is not as great 
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a number as during each of the © wo 
preceding years. The decline is d) . ty 
the fact that in this area there ar: 
eral service club organizations. 

of these have entered many oi 
smaller cities and towns in advan f 
Rotary, leaving no sufficient nuc ey: 
for Rotary. In some instances 
amount of fees and dues has be: 
hindrance but the board has, in och 
instance, been unwilling to recede fom 
the decision of former boards and ye 
duce the fees. In some districts ¢| 
Governors have been giving their time 
assisting weak clubs, _ trying 
strengthen them rather than ta 
the time for the organization of ney 
ones. Also, it may be frankly stated, 
that, in this area the field has been 
quite generally covered. There are not 
to exceed four hundred cities available 
for Rotary clubs in this area today. 


N Great Britain and Ireland since the 

Denver Convention there have been 
added 34 new clubs. 

Outside these two areas there have 
been chartered 49 clubs, since the 
Denver Convention, as compared with 
50 clubs for the preceding year and 
35 clubs for the year prior to that. 
President Don Adams at Denver re- 
ported a total of 2,362 clubs. There 
are now 2,614. A club has also been 
organized in the Belgian Congo. 

Without going further into detail, we 
think we may truthfully say that the 
organization is in a healthy, growing 
condition. The clubs are all function- 
ing and the individual Rotarians seem 
to be gaining a better conception of 
their duties. 

We must remember, however, that 
we have a past, and that that past has 
taught us many things of value: 

First: The past has taught us the 
absolute soundness of the classifica- 
tion principle. Where this principle 
has been followed, the clubs have 
prospered, except possibly at short in- 
tervals due to weak leadership, or tem 
porary disturbances. When it has been 
violated, trouble has been ever-present, 
and only time and a new conception 
will afford relief. 

By virtue of this principle the mem 
bership of Rotary is limited, and it is, 
to a greater or less extent, select. Only 
leaders are chosen, and one active 
member may be selected from a par- 
ticular classification. The past las 
taught us the wisdom of a limited mem- 
bership, but has, in my opinion, amply 
justified the practice of selecting the 
additional active member, and for the 
following reasons: 

(a) It enables the sons or young 
business associates of the active mei 
bers to come into Rotary; this aids in 
fortifying the clubs against the fear of 
old age, which is coming to many of 
our best members especially wh re 
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ervice organizations have fol- 
Rotary and taken into their 
rship many of the younger men. 


It enables Rotary to add many 


members in smaller clubs 
will avoid the necessity of or- 
g other service clubs in com- 


s not financially able to support 
han one organization. 

It enables associates in business 
het to understand each other, and 
le both free to perform services for 
R ‘ because of this understanding. 

It is not a violation of the 
sing or classification rule because 
t! ditional active member is a part- 
ner, or an associate in a corporation, 

artnerships and corporations are 
es-in-law. 
Second: The past has taught us the 
necessity of attendance. If Rotary has 
gram worthwhile it ought to reach 
the entire membership. This cannot be 
jane unless the members attend. They 
must be present to understand the pro- 
gram and to receive the inspiration nec- 
ssary to make the program a success. 
It has been well said, “It is impossible 
to fellowship with the absentees.” 
Many Rotarians who think they are 
good members feel that there is noth- 
ing but irritation in connection with 
the attendance rules, but the truth is 
that where such Rotarians are found 
Rotary is not in as healthy a condition 
clubs 
stressed along reasonable lines. 
Third: The past has 
necessity of greater care in the selec- 


as in the where attendance is 


taught us the 


tion of members and the importance of 
aiding new members in catching the 
vision of Rotary. 


elected to 


Some men have been 
membership because they 
were good fellows when the first quali- 
fication should have been “‘excellency in 
trade or profession.” 

Fourth: Every member can and must 
be induced to do something. Rotary 
can never be a one-man organization 
and it is just as strong as the partici- 
pation of its members is active and uni- 
versal. Every member of every club 
has been chosen because of outstanding 
qualifications. It is difficult to under- 
stand how any member can be found 
who cannot well discharge the duties of 
any office in the club after a reasonable 
period of service. 

Fifth: The past has taught us that 
Rotary must grow. The existing clubs, 
as a rule, should increase their mem- 
bership and new clubs must be organ- 
ized until the philosophy of Rotary is 
understood around the world, and the 
program made effective where clubs 
exist. 

Sixth: Rotary must have and en- 
force a program. It is not enough to 
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organize and fraternize. 


ganization and fellowship must come 
accomplishment. We have a skeleton 


program in the Six Objects, but it must 
be further developed and enlarged so 
that it will be applicable to and usable 
by all Rotarians. 

Seventh: Rotary has taught, or at 
least emphasized, the importance of co- 
operative effort. Where the member- 
ship has learned t 
munity development is the rule. 

Eighth: That 
central authority 
in every area to study and plan Rotary 
for the benefit of all. 

Ninth: The necessity of 
worthy, capable leaders. 

Tenth: How to earn the confidence 
and good will of organizations, rulers 
of states and nations, and worth-while 


must be some 


representatives 


there 
with 


selecting 


people everywhere. 


That 
politics, 


religion, form of 
language, and 
to the ex- 


Eleventh: 
government, 
custom constitute 
tension of Rotary. 

Twelfth: 
ligation to serve. 

I shall close by saying that if I recog- 
that I shall 


no barrier 


That we each have an ob- 


nize my obligation—it is 
serve: 

(a) Intelligently. 
the 
part of every Rotarian in his business 


Nothing less than 


most intelligent service upon the 
or profession will suffice in this day and 
time. 

(b) Enthusiastically. If a 
worth doing at all it is worth doing in 
and manner that all will 


such a way 


be impressed by the zeal of the doer. 
The 
good will be accomplished when men 


(c) Co-operatively. 


of the various clubs learn to work to- 
gether. It is the efforts of 
all that insure success. 

(d) Optimistically. If there is a 
group of men in the world who ought 


combined 


to have an optimistic view of life and 
worth-whileness of the 
it should be 
and _ professional 
men, gathered together in Rotary. You 
should have faith in religion and gov- 
ernment, and in the virtue of woman- 
hood and the honor of manhood. You, 
above all men, should be able to point 
the way forward and upward. 
“There is a that 
brothers 
None can live to himself alone. 


All that we send into the lives of others, 
Comes back into our own.” 


So, let us send out happiness, encour- 
agement, hope and good cheer—know- 
ing full well that when these things 
come back into our own lives we will 
be able to hear and understand that 
glad acclaim, ‘well done.” 


believe in the 
best in human endeavor, 


successful business 


destiny makes us 


thing is | 


greatest | 


Out of or- | 


o work together com- | 
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What Can Rotary Do for 


in our own country, but with Rotary 
men from all parts of the world. 

There is a flood of love in almost 
every man, and a friendly act is all 
that is required to make it flow; re- 
member therefore, that as a Rotary 
man it is your duty to be the first to 
de the kindly act. Behave like a friend 
to others, and you will gain friends. 
This again is therefore something, that 
Rotary can do and will do for Rotary 
members in Europe. And _ Rotary 
teaches all employers not to consider 
their staff and workers as so many ma- 
chines, but to realize the value of co- 
operation. I heard of a piano manu- 
facturer, who having joined Rotary 
made this motto for his factory: ‘“With- 
out harmony in the factory, no har- 
mony in the piano.” And it seems to 
me, that this motto, in all its simplicity, 
embodies a world of wisdom. A good 
leader is loved by his men, or at least 
respected; his word must be considered 
sacred, and as good as his bond. And 
as regards our attitude towards busi- 
ness, Rotary has much to say, and says 
it wisely. Rotary teaches the value of 
high moral standards, the value of 
treating your competitor as your col- 
league and as an honest man, instead 
of as an enemy to be distrusted and 
hunted down at any price. The codes 
of ethics we agree with in principle, 
but their form does not appeal to Eu- 
ropeans; we must find other ways to 
give expression to business method’s 
work, which most of us consider of the 
very greatest importance. In fact, if 
business people the world over lived and 
acted in accordance with Rotary ideals 
there would be no economic conflicts 
and very little to do for politicians. 

In the United States business men 
are willing to cooperate and exchange 
information and experience, the “open 
door” and team-work being the rule 


fellowship, there was no louder “hear! 
hear!” than came from the Englishman 
in front of me, with an empty sleeve 
and the Mons star in his lapel; no more 
vociferous clapping than from _ the 
Frenchman on my right and the Bel- 
gian on my left—both wearing the 


Croix de Guerre. 

But Europe presents problems to the 
extension of the Rotary idea. 

At Ostend there was frequent refer- 
ence to “‘business and professional men.” 
In Europe there is a third class, which 
searcely exists in the United States— 


(Continued from page 17) 


rather than the exception. In Europe 
business men and industrial leaders are 
more reticent and secretive and less in- 
clined to cooperate. But the present 
situation in Europe will no doubt teach 
us all the value of cooperation, and Ro- 
tary ideas and Rotary contacts may 
here play an important part. Good citi- 
zens are a nation’s best asset; Rotary 
therefore aims to create good citizens 
and make our members better citizens. 
Good citizens are keenly interested in 
the welfare of their town and love their 
country, and such strong feelings are 
to be encouraged; only there must be 
the right balance between love of town, 
love of country, and feelings towards 
other nations. Rotary citizens will en- 
deavor to be the conscience of their 
communities; they will make their town 
or their government live up to their 
responsibilities towards the people, lo- 
cally as well as nationally, and if there 
is needed a little extra push or a little 
extra sunshine, the Rotarians them- 
selves will know how to supply it. 

A Rotarian is a moral center in his 
profession or trade organization, as in 
all social or civic activities in which he 
may be interested. Rotary men should 
live Rotary, and by their personal ex- 
ample and influence spread Rotary 
ideals in wide circles. In this way the 
presence of Rotary clubs will mean 
everything to the members themselves 
as well as to their communities and 
their country. 

Each country in Europe has in its 
daily life, civic, social or national, given 
expression to its own peculiar ideas or 
ideals; some countries are more ad- 
vanced in certain directions than others, 
and vice versa, and so through Rotary 
contacts we shall be able to interchange 
information about such work as charity 
work, anti-bribery work, community 
service and Boys Work, advancement 
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(Continued from page 13) 
the man who has retired, living on his 
savings: the rentier. With depreciated 
currency and the evil days upon which 
government securities have come, the 
rentier is having a hard time. But the 
ideal persists. 

The American does not usually con- 
ceive of a definite term to his life of 
business. He likes to think of himself 
as “dying in the harness.” If he sets a 
goal for himself and achieves it, he at 
once prepares another goal to supplant 
it. If he makes a million dollars, he 
sets his mind on two millions. He ab- 
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Europe? 


of the Sixth Object, etc. And his 
way individual efforts will not o: |y }, 
strengthened, but multiplied al! oye, 
Europe. Interchange of club p» )lica. 
tions, visits to other clubs insic» ¢} 
member’s own country or abroad, nte. 
city meetings, and international meet. 
ings, are the tools with which Rotay 
operates, and the more Europeans groy 
in knowledge of Rotary, and the mor 
we think Rotary and live Rotary, th 
more eager we will be to give practic! 
expression to our love for Rotary and 
all that Rotary stands for. The worl 
today is looking more than ever for 
men with initiative, men who do the 
right things in life without having 
be told. 

Thought is mental dynamite, and a 
great world wonders, masterpieces of 
man’s work, were first created as , 
quiet thought in a man’s brain, but— 
it was initiative which transformed the 
thought into reality. Initiative is like 
an internal spring of energy, whic! 
streams forth, no one knows whence 
but which brings the men who posses 
this wonderful gift to continuous| 
create new life and new activity roun/ 
them. And when we now think of the 
130,000 Rotary men throughout th: 
world, not soft-headed pacifists o 
feeble-minded idealists, but practical 
hard-headed business men with warm 
hearts, I wish to express the hope that 
among these men may be found many 
with the right kind of initiative, men 
who will help to give all people a true: 
clearer vision of life, men who will he!; 
to tear down many barriers which sep- 
arate the nations, men who will build 
a powerful chain of Rotary initiative 
from country to country the world ove, 
so that Rotary, in time, will become 4 
mighty international spiritual powe:, 
that in the end will bring about inter 
national understanding, goodwill, an‘ 
peace. 


hors what he calls “idleness.” He rarely 
quits unless he has to: and if he does, 
he is bored. 

The Frenchman, on the other hand, 
likes to set a definite date for retire 
ment, and whatever he earns, a portion 
of it is laid away for that purpose. ! 
talked to a man the other day—earning 
about a thousand dollars a year—wh0 
knows to a day when he will quit, ané 
to a franc, what he will have to live on, 
when he does. 

The American loves business fo” it 
own sake. The Frenchman consid¢"s | 
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a means toward an end. And 
the American is just in his prime, 
enchman is closing up the shut- 
iking down his shingle, and going 
ttle house in the country where he 
evote the remainder of his years 
enjoyment of life. 

n he works, he works hard. 
not work at the expense of his 
his habits, or his family life. 

N rospect” can make him forego his 
vurs for lunch. And he does not 
is business and his social life as 

\merican so often does. 
the one hand, this philosophy 
; for what the American calls “‘in- 
ency.” On the other hand, the suc- 
ful European of mature years is 
to be a man of riper cultivation, 
possessed of more interests and ways of 
ising himself than the correspond- 
American. To be sure, this habit of 
is undergoing a change, due to the 
constantly increasing pressure of eco- 
nomics. But the ideal remains. 

The European does not respond to 
the “success” theme as the American 
joes; and he is not nearly so keen on 
getting on.” To the American cry of 
expansion—“bigger and _ better!’’—he 
will politely shrug his shoulders and 
continue sipping his aperitif. Work, 
which American opinion has contrived 
to make admirable in itself, is to the 
European merely the necessary prelim- 
inary to the much more agreeable life 
of not working. He works because he 
has to. And although he may enjoy his 
work, there is rarely in his mind that 
constant identification of himself and 
his job that one so often encounters in 
the United States. As in all old civ- 
ilizations, as compared with young 
ones, there is more emphasis upon 
what one is, than upon what one does. 


But 


AM afraid that the Rotarian emphasis 

upon the “understanding” will leave 
the average European cold. He believes 
he understands the nations that sur- 
round him quite well enough as it is; 
and in his heart he is convinced that 
they are, for the most part, a lot of 
scalawags. It is all very well for an 
American to ‘“‘understand” a Pole, for 
instance: since they meet each other 
only under the most agreeable circum- 
stances, and have no grounds for con- 
flict. But it is not so easy for a Ger- 
man, 

He will also point out, if you press 

n, that mutual understanding did not 
prevent the American Civil War: and 
he will give you an appalling list of 
the movements, institutions, and socie- 
ties which have for centuries tried to 
establish good will between nations— 
with uniform failure. 

But if he is skeptical, he is none the 
ess hopeful. He does not think he can 


ve convinced, but he wants to be. And 
hat makes him respond with eagerness 
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THE ROT 
to the call of Rotary is its extension of 
a high standard of individual 
to the community and the nation. It 
is to him a radically 
combining economic soundness wit 
osophical beauty—at once 
workable. 


ethics 
new conception, 
h phil- 
appealing and 


From the King of the Belgians to the 
editor of a French socialist newspaper 
(who felt that Rotary, consciously or 
otherwise, was the bourgeois solution 
of the profit system, and in its way, as 
revolutionary as Karl Marx!) there was 
at the Convention a fair cross-section 
of intelligent European opinion. Hope- 
ful, indeed, that from one end of the 
scale to the other, they were 
merely to accept Rotary but to ac- 
claim it. 

But I have said enough of what the 
European thinks of Rotary—or what I 
think he thinks of it. Let him speak 
for himself: This is what Herman 
Dons, in the Independence Belge, said 
of it: 


The stablest bases of society have 
shaken by selfishness. This was true in the 
past, when ignorance world. It 
is still true today, when science and progress pro- 
fess to govern it. Men have remained men, 
and Schopenhauer, the disillusioned, was right 
when he said that “the mainspring of man, as 
of the animal, is selfishness.”” One might even 
add, basing it on concrete example, that this 


ready not 


always been 


reigned in the 


tendency is more stubbornly anchored in man 
than in the animal. 
There is, however, no cause for lament. Ac- 


tion alone matters, and that is what the Rotari- 
ans understand. Their spirit expresses a strug- 
gle against human selfishness 


by the creed of 
friendliness between men. | 


This ideal has no nationality. It has no reli- 
gion. It has no politics. It is admirable and 
stoicly neutral, in the broadest and most gen- 
erous sense of the word. Also it is universal 
and encourages in Rotary an_ international 
activity. 

For the Rotarian, a man is neither a rival nor 
an enemy, but a friend, toward whom he be- 
lieves he owes affection, loyalty and mutual serv- 
ice. He cherishes an ideal, caressed 
with a beautiful spirit of generous humanity. 
And it is consoling to discover that from the 
Argentine to Norway, from Alaska to Shanghai, 
from Montevideo to Melbourne—passing old 
Europe, cluttered up with accumulated forms 
of selfishness, on the way—there are people 
who comprehend the grandeur of friendship and 
put it into practice in their daily rather 
than in mere eloquent declarations. 


elevated 


lives 


It has a hor- 


For the Rotary spirit is silent. 
It dis- 


ror of chatter. It is mistrustful of that. 
dains theoretical speculation and cultivates the 
splendid fruitfulness of deeds. There are very 
few dreamers among the Rotarians. Almost 
all of them are men of affairs, hard-working 
and energetic; but their doctrines have so much 
robust health and so much honest simplicity, that 
among them dreamers, poets and men of science 
feel themselves at ease, and express themselves 
in an intimate and joyous confidence. 


For it is true that it is not so much society 
which is sick, as much rather the men who pro- 
pose to abandon all moral sense. 


The glory of Rotary is that it means to remedy 
this through self-respect and the spirit of altru- 
ism. Without doubt, this ideal is as old as the 
world. All the philosophers since the dimmest 
antiquity have taught this to men. In spite of | 
all their efforts, man has not yet succeeded in | 
comprehending. The role of Rotary is to make 
this spirit one with life, that is to say, to make | 
concrete the ancient but still vital truths in a | 
noble daily life. 

One of the advantages of good deeds, accord- | 
ing to Jean Jacques, is “‘to elevate the soul and | 
dispose it to do better.” The Rotarians apply | 
this precept. Their friendliness for men creates 
a respect for the professions they practice. It 
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proposes that they practice them with cleanness 
and loyalty, and leads them to establish bonds 
with the workers of other nations, that they 
may know and esteem one another, and labor in 
common toward the elevation of professional 
and commercial standards. 

Ah! Without doubt Rotary International ex- 
poses itself to disillusion, for to their hereditary 
selfishness, men have added hypocrisy and lies: 
but, to use again a word of Lamartine, that great 
poet who was also a great statesmen, too little 
known and too quickly forgotten—‘the who does 
not risk defeat never obtains victories.” 


THE ROTARIAN 


The Rotary ideal is therefore not a merely 
theoretic one. It is positive. It looks toward 
the Good, and it is that which renders it so 
attractive to all those with hearts in the right 
place. In loving his neighbor, the true Rotarian 
loves his country, loves society, loves humanity. 
This appears so simple, and is nevertheless so 
rare! It was necessary that men of this sort 
should gather together in order that one might 
know they existed. 

Let us not, however, exaggerate. The Rotari- 
ans are neither demi-gods nor heroes. They are 
men. But they are conscious of man’s faults, 





Augus: 


his vices, his moral ugliness, and it is aim 
of their lives to try to sweep all this ay, anj 
to introduce into human relations more wee. 
ness and more light, more affection an more 
generosity. - 


The action of the Rotary spirit is th cfp,. 
from the social point of view, essential!  sa}y 
tary. Its robust simplicity gives it ast j 
power of persuasion. 

And so Rotary, persistent and convinci W 
perhaps succeed where religion, philosopt poli. 
tics and diplomacy have failed. 

That would be a great blessing for m: \kind 


A Big Program for Rotary 


reader. It is facts like these that the 
Rotary clubs could make public in its 
program of a year along the educational 
line. 

Only a few weeks ago the trade 
unions of Australia in a monster meet- 
ing in Sydney, voted to withdraw all 
help in sending supplies to China for 
Great Britain if she was meditating 
war, and they compelled the Australian 
Legion to take back a pledge they had 
made to help Great Britain carry on a 
war in China. At the same time the 
Sailors’ Union at Melbourne refused to 
handle a pound of goods or transport a 
single soldier from the Dominions to 
China. In the same week at a monster 
labor meeting in Montreal a resolution 
was passed with tremendous enthusiasm 
protesting against any military demon- 
stration in China that might lead to a 
war. 

Here in America it is one of the most 
encouraging signs, and one that the 
Rotary committee might well make a 
meeting out of, that during all the ex- 
citement some weeks ago over matters 
in Mexico and Nicaragua and China, 
not even the Chicago Tribune could 
arouse a single spasm of enthusiasm 
for any military gesture. The people of 
the United States are opposed to war as 
a whole and any attempt to create a 
military spirit right now would create 
contempt, if it did not evaporate in com- 
plete indifference. 

I think one of the places where we 
get a pretty good cross-section of 
American life is at the moving-picture 
theater. In a big theater in a big city 
I recently saw thrown on the screen 
what was intended as an imposing pic- 
ture of America’s naval power. The en- 
tire fleet sailed by majestically in battle 
formation. All the leading military 
commanders were shown and named. 
The picture was a very impressive dis- 
play of warlike power. The guns were 
fired in volleys. There was a display of 


torpedo practice and some old ships 
were blown up by the tremendous im- 





(Continued from page 25) 


pact. But the audience sat there in per- 
fect silence. It seemed to me that 
something like a sigh of distinct relief 
went over the house when the last gun 
was fired and the fleet went out of 
sight. I hope it was. The silence of 
an American audience over the dis- 
play of the country’s naval power does 
not mean that American people have 
lost their love of country, or their 
patriotism, but it does mean, I be- 
lieve, that the American people are 
making new and truer definitions of 
what love of country really means. They 
are beginning to size it up, not by the 
size of our battleships and the monsters 
of destruction, but in terms of that un- 
seen power which alone can make a 
nation great, the power of the inner 
forces of humanity and friendly rela- 
tions that battleships do not represent. 
I greet that silence in the cross-section 
audience of that big city that once went 
hysterical over battles, as one of the 
most hopeful signs of the prospect for a 
warless world, soon to be. 


WAS in the House of Commons in 

London on the tenth of March of this 
year, and heard what I had never ex- 
pected to hear in the English Parlia- 
ment. Three Labor representatives 
rose one after the other and pleaded 
for the complete elimination of Great 
Britain’s war air forces. And Mr. Lees 
Smith in his appeal said, “We do not 
need to wait for the action of any other 
nation. Let us take the lead and others 
will follow.” 

In his remarkable life of Napoleon, 
Emil Ludwig makes Napoleon say 
shortly after he had made himself first 
Consul of France, “Do you know what 
amazes me more than all else? The im- 
potence of force to organize anything. 
There are only two powers in the world: 
the spirit and the sword; in the long 
run the sword will always be conquered 
by the spirit.” 

At the recent world convention of 
Rotary at Ostend, King Albert said to 


the delegates, “Rotary principles de- 
velop true friendship which is the 
greatest need of the world.” In that 
one sentence there is material for a 
whole month’s program of Rotary try- 
ing to find out the best way to create 
that friendship. 

The newly elected president of 
Rotary said at Ostend: “We have at- 
tempted to ‘keep Rotary Rotary’ by 
stressing fundamentals in our pro- 
grams of education. We have sought 
to ‘Make Rotary Effective’ by empha- 
sizing community service and business 
methods. Let us continue this year and 
‘Take Rotary Seriously.’ ” 

If this outline for a Rotary year’s 
program has seemed to any of you to be 
taking things very seriously, at least 
you will admit that if it is so I ‘have 
the spoken appeal of Rotary’s interna- 
tional president as the text for anything 
I have suggested. I do not think I care 
to belong to an organization whether 
it is a church or a benevolent society 
or a club of any sort that is not aim- 
ing at something that is as big as its 
principles. I do not want to go to Rotary 
once a week to be amused, although | 
confess I quite often am amused at the 
little things we talk about and do when 
we might have an important share in 
putting an end to the world’s greatest 
folly. For the world’s greatest foolish- 
ness is war. It is a mark of the child- 
ishness of the human race. It is not 
worthy of educated and intelligent hu- 
man beings to live in an atmosphere 
of hate and suspicion and international 
fear. If the Rotary clubs of the world 
with their membership of over 128,(00 
intelligent civilized human beings can- 
not do anything to put an end to this 
foolishness, then they had better go out 
of existence altogether. But I believe 
they can do an immense service to man- 
kind if they will join hands in the forty 
nations to which they belong, and create 
a spirit that will in the end conquer 
the sword until nation shall make war 
against nation no more forever. 
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The World-Wide View of Rotary 


ship, can be brought much nearer with- 
in the sphere of possibilities if men are 
agreed in the depths of their hearts as 
to the validity of those moral principles. 

Rotary says that in its Sixth Object 
and that I take it is what the wording 
of the Sixth Object means: the further- 
ing of world peace from a fellowship 
of business and _ professional men, 
united in the ideal of service, because 
they have got the power, or because 
they can possibly use the power, the in- 
tegrating constructive power of a moral 
There is the basis of a: perma- 
nency in their fellowship. Now that is 
the answer which I would give. I do 
not know what the answer is that is 
given in fact by our fellow-Rotarians 
from North America, but that is the 
answer I would give to gentlemen like 
Mr. Mencken and Mr. Sinclair Lewis. 
I should like to say to Mr. Mencken 
apart from the fact that he is a very 
impertinent fellow, that the way in 
which he says things is entertainng 
without being polite—and it is possible 
to be both. I find great entertainment 
in Mr. Mencken’s work, and I find great 
entertainment in Mr. Lewis’s novels, 
except the last one, which rather dis- 
gusted me. But I would say to these 
fellows, “Where is the constructive, in- 
tegrating idea which you are trying 
to present to the world, because I can- 
not find it?” I would say to them, 
“We have got our limitations, we have 
got our faults, we have made our mis- 
takes, there are what you are pleased 
to say ‘robots’ in Rotary. All right, it 
seems to be comparative nonsense, com- 
pared with the great fact that Rotary 
is a movement which is trying to pre- 
sent to the world a constructive and 
integrating idea—and I cannot find in 
all your entertaining and clever and 
somewhat flippant works, a definite idea 
that you are trying to present to the 
world. At any rate, I cannot find any- 
thing constructive.” And that is the 
answer I would give to them, but I do 
not suppose they would pay the slight- 
est attention to it. That does not con- 
cern me either. In fact, there are some 
who think that we do them too much 
honor by paying too much attention to 
them. 


idea. 


Now, mark you finally, one more 
thing I want to say—this integrating 
cohesive message of Rotary, more than 
message—the force—the spirit, the co- 
hesiveness and integration in Rotary is 
a force which is building and drawing 
toward unity. I mention that because 


I think it is the second main impression 
that this convention has made upon my 


(Continued from page 23) 


mind. That, of course, has been my 
idea about Rotary in its international 
relationship from the very beginning. 
I think it has been most wholesomely 
and desirably emphasized and reiter- 
ated, both by word and spectacle at this 
convention. We have heard Raymond 
Knoeppel, and I congratulate him on 
behalf of British Rotarians on his elec- 
tion to a place on the Board of Direc- 
tors. Ray Knoeppel, I mention him in 
connection with his election for this 
reason, he has been one of those who 
have given enormous time and trouble 
in welcoming British Rotarians coming 
ashore in New York, and many of us 
have known him. He has many good 
qualities and you have observed them, 
and some of you knew about them be- 
fore. His ability as a stage manager 
is well known, and he put on a very 
pleasing little show yesterday morning. 
As a neighbor from North America de- 
scribed it in his language, “It was a 
very dandy session,” and the fact that 
it was a dandy session was due to the 
ability and to the large heart that lies 
behind that ability manifested by Ray 
Knoeppel. I was pleased to see that 
the report in the London “Daily Tele- 
graph” thought it worth while to give 
a very vivid account of the little cere- 
mony in the paper this morning. The 
reporter instanced it as a spectacular 
demonstration of the possible and actual 
international fellowship of Rotary. 


i ahd we have had it presented to us 

in all kinds of ways every morning 
of the week—this international view- 
point which has been put before us. It 
has been put before us in a way which 
has emphasized on the one side the unity 
of the fundamental integrating moral 
idea, and on the other side, the possible 
diversity of conditions of outlook, and 
of tradition, history and prospects. If 
but given the application of the funda- 
mental ideas in the different nations 
that make up the great international 
and inter-nation—I only mention it be- 
cause one has had evidence of it—the 
inter-nation that Rotary International 
can offer up, a method of imposing the 
same habits of thought upon people 
who have been brought up and edu- 
cated for generations in various habits 
of thought, imposing the same uniform 
habits on them from above by authority, 
then it is futile, you can wash it out, it 
cannot be done. We use a word in 
common speech in English which is 2 
most misleading word. We use the 
word “applied,” and we say, “applica- 
tion of principles.” We say we want 
more Christian principles, or more 


Rotary principles applied to bu nex 
life. It is a most misleading met. ho; 
to use. You cannot do it—you c nno} 
apply principles. You apply the © 5lor. 
wash of pink—I should say the © ain; 
of the color of pink—to these walls 
You get a bucket and a brush and yoy 
apply it to a parlor, but you canno: 
get a bucket and a brush and apply 
principles to business methods. The 
only way to make things effective 
in life is by the inward spirit. If you 
put on the color, it must be the 
right through. The same is true of 
the relationship. We are all out for 
a division of Rotary principles in th 
civic, social, professional life in aj! 
countries of the world. You cannot 
put it on, you cannot impose it by 
authority, you cannot issue mandates 
from London, the United States, o 
Zurich, and say you have got to hav 
it. What we have got to do is to hold 
fast by the fundamental principles, as 
stated in our Objects, and with all the 
sympathy, consideration, and energ) 
you have got to accomplish things 
through the man who knows. It is all 
very well to have sympathy with a man 
who comes from Tasmania, but if you 
do not know anything about Tasmania, 
your sympathy is wasted. You don’t 
know how to use it. You can feel nic: 
to him and say: “How are you, I hope 
you are well.” But what do you know 
about Tasmania? Knowledge as well as 
sympathy is absolutely necessary fo! 
the propagation of this idea. 

I will conclude with a simile. I want 
you to imagine three men looking over 
a gate into a field, we will say a field 
of corn. You would probably say 
prairie over in the States, but you 
don’t look over a gate into a prairie. 
You see, they would be the sort of 
men you would probably find looking 
over a gate into a cornfield. One was a 
botanist, one a farmer, and one a poet. 
These three men were looking over the 
same gate into the same cornfield; they 
see presumably the same field of corn 
but they have three very different ways 
of appraising the value of the corn 
they see. The botanist has his notion, 
—he probably regards it as an ele- 
mentary study, he has got somew at 
further than the study of an ear of corn. 
The farmer is a good, practical man, 
the noble type of man some pevple 
admire. The farmer says: “That will 
fetch so much money—that will fetch 
so many dollars a bushel when we -et 
it into Pittsburgh”—or wherever i 's 
shipped. The poet, well, he is 2 
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fellow, of course. 
ees don’t interest him, and as 
ny, he thinks that is a fool 
ind he finds it difficult to tell 
ver or the botanist what he is 

about that field of corn, 
y if the sun was setting over 
know—“the sun was setting 
» golden grain”’—and all that, 
and by with some little trouble 
produce some poetry. Now all 
ree fellows were right, and they 
ll different, and if any one of 





elf to be a complete fool. The field of 


as the same; the eyes with which | 
iw were physically the same; the | 


they 


three men were three different types of 





had three different reactions to it. 
And they were all right. And not only 
were they all right, but if you are go- 
ing to get the full value of that field 





f corn you have got to take them all 


into consideration. 


You have got somehow to reckon; | 
you have got to have the integrating | 
idea to draw together the something | 
which binds all those fellows, before | 


you get a true appraisal of the true | 


worth of that field of corn. 


Now the different nations of the | 
world are looking over the gate into | 
the waving field of Rotary corn—this | 
sounds American!—looking over the | 
same gate at the same thing, and they | 


are agreed, they have their basic agrez- 
ment, but they have different re- 
actions. And we in England cannot 
say to the men in France: “You are 
wrong.” They may be wrong, they 
would be wrong if they got away from 
the fundamental. We have got to see 
that all of you have got to make your 


contribution, and to think that the | 


whole is bigger than any one nation 


in it. The thing itself is an idea in- | 
finite. We cannot comprehend it. | 


Even in a constitution, in any form of 
words, the thing itself is bigger than 
any mind can grasp, and it is with 
the different nations, the forty of them, 
that the full value of world-wide 
Rotary is coming to this fact; and no- 
body can be present at the Convention 
this week and go away without a new 
inspiring vision of the real possibilities 
that there are in this integrating co- 
hesive idea to bring men, the men of all 
different countries, different races and 
different prides, into this separate unit, 
bringing them in spirit ever nearer to 
one another; and it is upon that rock, 
the moral idea, the fundamental inte- 
grating principle, that only a world 
fellowship of nations can ever be built. 


I mean to | 


ad told the other two that he | 
rong, he would have shown him- | 
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Harry S. Bond 
Rotary Luncheons Mondays, 
at 12:15 

















Its fun 
to shop with 
Sally! 


“SHOP” is scarcely the word to say 
she’s so assured and jaunty about it. 
You love to go along. Her clothes are 
quite the thing as she swings expectantly 
down the street. Her complexion is young, 
lovely. And so eager, alert, is her gay, 
clean mind that into this shop she hkast- 
ens, then out with a bundle. Into that 
shop, then out with another. “Yes, this 
is the right cold cream,” selecting the 
simplest of two jars—the white fluffy in- 
sides looking alike, equally fragrant. 
You'd think her rather casual about her 
purchases, till home again she unwraps 
the finest powder money can buy. The 
cake of soap kindest for Sally’s skin. 
Sheer chiffon hose of wonderful wear. 


And they prove the finest powder, kindest 
soap, longest wearing sheer hose. 

Every shop trip Sally makes is a tri- 
umphant adventure. Out of magazines 
and newspapers she gathers the news that 
means getting what she wants, in the style 
and quality she wants it, at a price it is 
right to expect to pay. She never wishes 
after she’s bought one thing that she’d 
considered longer and bought another. For 
Saliy is sure. She has faith in her own 
good judgment and taste. Her choices 
come from an easy, happy survey of all 
that is buyable. 


SALLy reads the advertisements and re- 


members their news. 


Q 


If you read the advertisements regularly, 
you can appraise what you buy 
with the clear, calm judg- 
ment of a professional 
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Mfd. by 
The Mason Mfg. Co., South Paris, Me. 


Write for information 








IN MONTREAL 7s,Botary club meets 


indsor 


ON DOMINION S 
JOHN DAVIDSON, Manager 














REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEY SINCE 1905 
CHARLES W LOVETT uty MASS. 
[SENOS FOR FREE BOOKLET) 


IN BELGIUM Place your interests 


in the hands of the 
well-known mae Forwarding Agency 
ANTWERP 


aaussecs cient ZIEGLER & CO. 

















THE ROTARIAN Augus 1997 
— 
Biggest Kick “Ladman’s Corner” 

This isn’t ‘‘applesauce” but I just want to say I noticed in the May number Trp 
that I take something like a dozen publications, RorarIAN and have read with much ints h, 
and THE ROTARIAN gives me the “biggest kick’”’ little story entitled ‘‘Ladman’s Corner,” lw 
of them all. I just can’t seem to wait for its Frazer, of Mobile. I believe this is is sei 
monthly arrival. story with you. I know Dr. Frazer, ; n 

ERNEST SMEDLEY. to our own stuff we like to see that 

Downington, Penn. friends in print. Dr. Frazer is a pre 
ieee te aa note and I hope you will find it « 

Wild Cheer to publish more-of his articles if su 

I just want to get into the “parade” and tell This “Ladman’s Corner” has a touch i th 
you that I, too, am willing to “let out a wild is the essence of the Rotary Spirit. r 
cheer” for these last few numbers of our THE ROrARIAN. L. L. Suenrzes 
monthly magazine. Tuskegee, Alabama. 

The improvement is so marked that I actually 
went, twice, and dug the July number out of - 
the waste-paper box, where my wife throws my N ever Fails to Read 
papers, magazines, handkerchiefs, and collars, As a Rotarian, I never fail to read y 
in order to read the issue in full. splendid publication and pass it along for oth: 

“This Business of Government” by Robert H. to enjoy. 

Richards, should be read by every man in Ro- Constructive, cooperative, and helpful servi 
tary. The last paragraph (page 9) deserves the is the life blood of progress and the index tha: 


serious thought of the officers of the entire body. 
We “stroke the head and pat the cheek” of so 
many other enterprises but, I think, neglect the 
most important of all, the governmental. 
Vic Sowers. 
Mansfield, Ohio. 


Apology 

In the July issue of THe RoTarRIAN on page 
13 there is an interesting picture. I am curious 
to know where you got that picture and the 
information, for I myself could not verify the 
dates, although it was my recollection that I 
sold it in 1902. It was a pleasant surprise to 
be mentioned in THE RorTariANn, but I am sorry 
you did not say that I am an old Rotarian, too, 
and still an auto dealer. GLEN W. BLAKE. 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 

The photograph appeared with the 
article “The Dawn of Motoring,” and 
showed an early model motor-car, still 
in use in Colorado, first sold to a 
physician by Dealer Blake in 1903. 
THE ROTARIAN apologizes to Rotarian 
Blake for failure to mention that he is 
a member of the Rotary Club of Santa 
Barbara, Calif.—Ep. 


Home for American Students 
I have just had the pléasure of reading the 
article “‘The University City Where Inter- 
nationalism Is Taught by Demonstration,’’ by 
Arthur Melville, in the July issue of THE 


ROTARIAN. 
As the chairman of a committee of Americans 
now engaged in raising a fund for an 


American dormitory at the Cite Universitaire, 
I should like to congratulate you upon the ex- 
cellence of this article and to thank you for its 
publication. It represents a comprehensive and 
exact portrayal of the Cite Universitaire, its 
purposes, and possibilities. 

In providing a home for the American stu- 
dents who are going to the University of Paris 
in increasing numbers each year we are dealing 
with a condition, not a theory. Our primary 
problem is this: our young men and women 
are there; what are we going to do to provide 
them with suitable living accommodations? 

We cannot, however, lose sight of the fact 
that there are certain collateral advantages 
which will accrue to this country through 
adequate American participation in this inter- 
national cooperative enterprise. At the Cite 
Universitaire students from the civilized nations 
of the world will meet in daily contact, in their 
work and at play. The possibilities for inter- 
national understanding and good will in such 
a situation are both real and far reaching. The 
interest and the support of such an organiza- 
tion as Rotary which so excellently exemplifies 
the possibility of achieving sound international 
good will through education and contact are of 
the greatest encouragement and importance to 
us. I have just received notice from the Uni- 
versity of Paris of the laying of the corner- 
stone of the British Dormitory on the 8th of 
July by the Prince of Wales. This adds another 
reason to the importance of our securing Ameri- 
can representation at the Cite Universitaire. 

HoMER GAGE, 

American Committee, Cite Universitaire, 

Worcester, Mass. 


will help solve many difficult problems. 
THE RorarRIAN and its friendly interest 





fundamental factor in stimulating the } 
ideals in commercial relationship and goo 


consumer at home and abroad, 
congratulations. 


South Bend, Indiana. 


Claims First Automobile 


l 
gnest 


iw 
between the manufacturer, the dealer, and 
and we offer ¢ 
C. A. CARLISLE 


th 


r 


THE RorariAN for July contains an interesting 


entitled ‘‘The Daw 
presumably, « 


is told 


article on page 12, 
Motoring.” The experience, 
Elwood Haynes and his wife, 
delightful manner. 

Next to the illustration of Mr. 
statement in which occurs the following: 
Elwood Haynes, 


automobile and built cars in 1893-4.” 


Haynes 1s 


president of the company, 
designed America’s first mechanically success! 


m3 


of M 


wh 


The first gasoline-driven car that successfull) 
operated on the highways was built in Spring 


field, Massachusetts. ‘This Chamber has 
the matter a great deal of study and inv 







tion, and as a result, has placed in the Smith 
sonian Institution at Washington, over the aut 
mobile made by Mr. Charles E. Duryea of this 
city, a photostatic copy of the Springfield Union 


of November, 1898, which describes, 


teresting way, the trip this car made over 


streets of Springfield. Copy is inclosed. 


in an in 


the 


The earliest date, so far claimed for the car 


made by Mr. Haynes was July 4, 1894. 
Springfield’s car ante-dates his by abc 
months. Springfield is proud that it is the 
place of the automobile and also that the 
car in the world is now manufactured ir 
city. 

General secretary, 

Chamber of Commerce, 

Springfield, Mass. 


The following is the 


Thus 
jut 
birth- 
finest 
1 this 


Ben A. HApcooo. 


new spaper 


account, of November 10, 1893, inclosed 


in Rotarian Hapgood’s letter. —Ep. 


AN ELECTRIC CARRIAGE TRIED IN 


SPRINGFIELD 


Residents in the vicinity of Florence Street 
flocked to the windows yesterday afternoon 
astonished to see gliding by in the roadway 4 


common top carriage with no shafts an 
horse attached. The vehicle is operat« 


‘ gasoline and is the invention of Edwin 


ham and J. F. Duryea. It has been previ 
described in “The Union” and the trial ye: 
was simply to ascertain the practical va 
a leather friction surface which has bee: 
stituted for the rubber one previously used 


vehicle, which was operated by Mr. ! 


started from the corner of Hancock Avenuc 


Spruce Street and went up the avenue, u! 
cock Street and started down Florence 
working finely, but when about half-way 
the latter street it stopped short, refus 
move. 
had been worn smooth by the friction 
little water sprinkled upon it put it i: 
ning condition again. The rest of the tr 
made down Florence and down Spruce 
to the residence of the inventors. The) 
to have the vehicle in good working cv! 
soon.—Springfield “Morning Union,” N: 
1898. 
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Three meals a day, seven 
days a week! 


O EASY order, that. If any man thinks it is, let him try to 
plan just seven consecutive dinners without repeating a 
single item on any one menu. A woman must have considerable 
ingenuity to plan—and considerable executive ability to prepare 


—twenty-one meals a week. 


IN recent years, many new dishes have graced the dining tables 
in our homes. Delicacies that were once the secrets of restaurant 


chefs are now prepared quickly and easily in our own kitchens. 


ANp advertisements have had much to do with adding to the 
variety of our national diet. A beautiful picture of a tempting 
dessert, with full directions for making it—another recipe for a 
luscious salad—a new use for an old familiar staple—in such ways 
do the advertisements continue to arouse the most jaded palate, 


and to save the perplexed housewife! 


It is well worth while to read and study the advertising pages. 
To all that pertains to the home, to all that pertains to every-day 
life, the advertisements contribute. Whether meals, motor-cars or 
music, let the advertisements help you make the choice. You will 


find them wise in counsel, trustworthy in service. 
Hh 


Read the advertisements — they help you get 
the most out of life and save you time 
and trouble doing it 



































Get 
Long Distance... 





BusINESS IS INCREASING its use of 
Long Distance. Many concerns do 
millions of dollars’ worth of buying via 
the telephone lines. Important indi- 
vidual sales. Weekly calls to preferred 
lists of dealers or customers. Special long 
distance selling campaigns. And for 
stubborn collections. 

Wherever the telephone is used, it 
saves the costly time of waiting. Decreases 
the expense of traveling. Smooths out 
tangles and delays. Cuts the red tape of 


the boats are 
coming in 


THE EXECUTIVES Of a large New York 
fish company do not wait for their 
steam trawlers to come in from the 
fishing banks. While the boats are 
hundreds of miles at sea they are 
notified by wireless of the size and 
nature of the catch. With this 
information at hand, long distance 
telephone calls are made to big deal- 
ers throughout the eastern section 
of the United States. The cargo is 
sold before the boats reach the docks, 


bickering. Increases business. Long dis- 
tance calls get things done with less fuss 
and fewer dollars. They put order and 
good results into a business. One of the 
best things about Long Distance is, it 
will nearly always cost less than you 
think. What distant call would be help- 
ful and profitable now?... Number, please? 














